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(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1990 1989 1988 
Sales and Revenues 
GM sales $110,79723 $112;533.2 ¥$1102238>5 
GMAC financing revenues Ti O27) L295 10,667.9 
Other income 4,671.7 5,845.8 4,913.9 
Intersegment transactions (oo 20:6). 1 2,062.6) { 2,168.7) 
Total Net Sales and Revenues $124,705.1 $126,931.9 $123,641.6 
Worldwide Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks (units in thousands) 7,451 7,903* 8,108 
Net Income (Loss) 
Amount ($, 1,985.7) $$) 49245) 39 43565.) 
As a percent of GM sales (1.8%) 3.8% 4.4% 
As a percent of average common stockholders’ equity (6.1%) 12.0% 14.6% 


Earnings (Loss) Attributable to Common Stocks 


$1-2/3 par value (2) 2,376.3) 5,831.0 9 bee al 

Class E $ 194.4 $ 171.0. => 160.3 

Class H $ 160.0 $ 188.1 $ 250.0 

- Earnings (Loss) Per Share Attributable to Common Stocks 

$1-2/3 par value ($4.09) $6.33 $/2L 7S 

Class E $2.08 $1.81 $1.57 

Class H $1.82 $1.94 $2.01** 
Taxes 

United States, foreign, and other income taxes (credit) ($ 23) Ale 27114. OS ena toes 

Other taxes (principally payroll and property taxes) 4,012.7 a SD 3,594.8 
Total Taxes PR S3/OL 30 25,709 7h 00 eG 
Investment as of December 31 
Book value per share of common stocks 

$1-2/3 par value $45.17 $52.32 $48.92 

Class E $11.58 $13.41 $12.54 

Class H $22.61 $26.18 $24.48 
Number of Stockholders as of December 31 (in thousands) 

$1-2/3 par value and preferred 924 963 812 

Class E 427 446 423 

Class H 497 524 489 
Average Number of Employes (in thousands) 761 775 766 


*Revised to reflect 1990 classifications. 


Includes the effect of an accounting change of $224.2 million of which $218.1 million, or $0.35 per share, was applicable to 
stock and $6.1 million, or $0.05 per share, was applicable to Class H common stock. 


Ceeeee renee reer 
COVER: The 1991 Saturn coupe and sedan fulfill the vision ; 

of putting quality on the road with a new and better way 

of building small cars. More on Saturn on page 16. 


$1-2/3 par value common 
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General Motors experienced a financial loss in 
1990. At the same time, we continued to gain 

in many areas. We are determined to improve our 
overall financial performance. 


@ | had hoped my first Annual Report 
as Chief Executive Officer would have 
displayed more positive results. But only 
hours after I became Chairman on 
August 1, world events began to have a 
negative impact on automotive markets 
and our future outlook. In a very com- 
petitive market, the pressure on virtually 
every aspect of our business increased. 

However, the GM team made some 
major advances during the last year: 

© GM was the only domestic auto- 
maker to increase its share of the U.S. 
market during 1990. 

®@ GM's Cadillac Division won the 
prestigious Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Award presented by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

© Chevrolet regained leadership in 
U.S. passenger car sales from Ford. The 
1991 Chevrolet Caprice LTZ was named 
the Motor Trend “Car of the Year” 

© The Saturn Corporation, the newest 
GM business unit, introduced its new 
high-quality, high-value, fuel-efficient 
cars to the public. 

© Buick continued to be recognized 
by J.D. Power & Associates for produc- 
ing the highest-quality domestic car. 

© Four out of the top five U.S. 
assembly plants in manufacturing quality 
were GM plants, according to J.D. Power. 

© We successfully negotiated impor- 
tant new labor agreements with our 
major North American unions and new 
selling and service agreements with our 
US. dealers. 

© In Europe, our passenger-car sales 


surpassed Ford for the first time and set 
a new record. We benefited from an 
aggressive sales and manufacturing 
program in eastern Europe. 

@ EDS had record revenues and 
profits, GM Hughes Electronics had 
record revenues, and GMAC posted its 
second best earnings ever. 

Even with these and many other 
accomplishments, the Corporation 
recorded an overall loss for 1990. GM 
took a $2.1 billion special restructuring 
charge in the third quarter. This 
restructuring charge was part of our plan 
to position the company for stronger 
performance in the future. In addition, 
GM lost $1.6 billion in the fourth quarter. 
GM's 1990 calendar-year loss was $2.0 
billion. Excluding the special charge, 
GM earned $102 million in 1990. 

We cannot blame the financial results 
totally on the conflict in the Middle 
East, the plunge in consumer confi- 
dence, or the emerging U.S. recession. 
While we expect the U.S. economy to 
start a gradual recovery during 1991, an 
economic turnaround alone will not 
secure the financial return that we want 
for our stockholders. Therefore, it 1s 
essential that we improve our perfor- 
mance, reduce our costs, and make GM 
known as a company that cares most for 
its customers. 

While we are proud of our improve- 
ments in quality, productivity, and 
efficiency, there are many capable auto- 
motive manufacturers who produce 
quality vehicles at competitive prices. 


The GM team is committed to increasing 
our rate of progress. We will continue 
to emphasize quality improvement in 
everything we do. To reduce our costs, 
our organization is becoming leaner. 
We are changing our approach to design 
and manufacturing to eliminate waste 
and are constantly seeking out new ways 
to bring our products to market faster. 

General Motors must show that it 
cares about its customers in its relation- 
ship with its employes, in the design 
and manufacturing of high-quality, 
appealing products, and in the way our 
dealers sell and service our vehicles. 
GM has focused on customer satisfac- 
tion as the surest route to fulfill its firm 
commitment to providing a good return 
for our stockholders. 

As I write this, GM people along with 
many others are engaged in the Persian 
Gulf conflict. I know you join me in 
praying for an expeditious end to the 
conflict with minimal loss of life. 

We have many challenges ahead. But 
with all the members of the GM team 
working for continuous improvement in 
our products, operations, and results, I 
am confident that we can build a bright 
future for GM and all those who have a 
stake in the Corporation’s success. 


GLICLST 


Robert C. Stempel 
Chairman 


February 14, 1991 


Bob Stempel and a new manage- 
ment team took office on August 1, 
1990. Here, Mr Stempel addresses 
issues that concern GM stock- 

holders, employes, and customers. 


Joined GM in 1958 
as chassis engineer. 
Named vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of Pontiac 
in 1978 after key 
posts at Oldsmobile 
and Chevrolet. Headed 
Opel, Chevrolet, and 
B-O-C; named execu- 
tive vice president 
and Board member 
in 1986. Became 
president in 1987 
and chairman in 
August 1990. 
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@ As GM’s new CEO, what's 
your number one priority? 
My number one goal is to see to 
it that GM’s resources are effec- 
tively focused on our single most 
important operating objective. 
That objective is to exceed the 
expectations of our customers. 
Only by accomplishing this goal 
can we hope to achieve the level 
of operating performance which 
will provide real security for our 
employes and a favorable rate of 
return for our stockholders. 


@ How can you ensure that 
dealers do their part? 

Over the past few years, we have 
analyzed and evaluated the retail 
selling process from just about 
every conceivable angle. Apart 
from the quality of the vehicle 
itself, no aspect of our business 
exerts a greater or more direct 
impact on customer satisfaction 
than the personal experience a 
customer has when he or she 
visits a dealer showroom. 

For this reason, GM has 
focused a tremendous amount 
of attention on making the kind 
of improvements our customers 
have every right to want and 
expect. Dealer service capabilities 
have been greatly expanded. Far- 
reaching revisions in GM’s basic 


Sales and Service Agreement 
represent a truly dramatic step 
forward in the vital relation- 
ships with our dealers. 


@ The year 1990 was a difficult 
one for the domestic auto- 
motive industry. What about 
1991? 

By any scenario, it’s going to be 
another difficult year. Develop- 
ments in the Middle East com- 
pounded the economic uncertainty 
in the United States. Consumer 
confidence is at an extremely low 
level. This uncertainty is tied to 
the depth and duration of the 
current recession and to the 
ultimate resolution of the Middle 
East crisis and its impact on 
energy prices. 

Hopefully this situation will 
be short-lived. But we couldn't 
afford to wait. Although it was 
an extremely difficult decision, 
we had to cut the quarterly div- 
idend on the $1-2/3 par value 
common stock. Reducing it to 
$0.40 a share was part of a 
comprehensive cost-cutting and 
cash-conservation program to 
strengthen GM's competitive 
position and provide stockholders 
with a maximum return over 
the longer term. 


@ Regarding the North Ameri- 
can automotive market— what 


is GM's potential? 

This past year was rough—a year 
of ups and downs. Our dealers 
reduced their car inventories by 
about 200,000 units. On the 
other hand, GM’s market share 
was up; we were the only 
domestic manufacturer to gain 
share—in cars, trucks, and total 
vehicles—in 1990. GM outsold 
its nearest competitor by 1.8 mil- 
lion vehicles last year, marking 
more than 50 consecutive years 
of industry sales leadership. We 
have a very aggressive plan going 
forward for new products, new 
powertrains, and other customer- 
oriented features. I am convinced 
GM is doing what it takes to 
remain an extremely strong 
competitor. 


®@ How can you stem the 
Japanese onslaught? 

As far as | am concerned, we can 
do it by producing the highest 
quality cars and trucks and by 
caring for our customers. These 
two priorities must be pushed 
ahead of everything else. Over 
the last decade we committed 
$77 billion worldwide, which 
included construction or moderni- 
zation of 39 U.S. assembly, 
stamping, and manufacturing 
plants. We essentially reshaped 
the entire organization. That 
vision and commitment now 
have begun to pay off—in steady 
improvements in market share 
and in outstanding product 
quality gains. We plan to continue 
introducing new models, with 
virtually all of our cars and 

over 40 percent of our trucks 
new or restyled over the next 
five years. 


and what are your strategic 


objectives in east Ei ye? 
Jack Smith, who heads our inter- 
national operations, addresses this 
question in more detail further 
on in the Report. But I see a very 
good outlook for our European 
operations. Several of our assembly 
plants are operating at 100 per- 
cent of their capacity. Develop- 
ments in eastern Europe have 
opened up enormous opportunities 
for our overseas operations. Some 
of our component 
plants are running 
flat out and can 
barely keep up 
with the orders 
coming in from 
these emerging 
countries. There 
is tremendous 
pent-up demand. 


hat did ( 
To me, the agreement was a “win- 
win” proposition for both sides 
this time around. The new 
provisions strengthen both GM 
and the UAW and at the same 
time offer important additional 
protection for our employes. We 
must make more progress in 
controlling benefit costs, par- 
ticularly health care, and have 
agreed to work with the union in 
addressing this serious issue. 


The problem comes from having 
to meet fuel economy, environ- 
mental, and safety standards —all 
at once. Unfortunately, the 
changes necessary to meet all 
three of these objectives often 
operate at cross-purposes. Our 
plan is to do everything that is 
technically and economically fea- 
sible to meet tougher require- 
ments, but to do so with no loss 
in customer satisfaction. It is an 
extremely tall order, but General 
Motors is a leader when it comes 
to producing fuel-efficient vehicles. 


L > 
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It’s hard to limit the 
choices to that 


few. The list certainly would 
include outstanding employe, 
dealer, and supplier relationships, 
along with a strong and diverse 
stockholder and investor base. 
We also have the largest owner 
base. Beyond that, I would look 
to some unique characteristics of 
our current organizational setup. 
We have our financing subsidiary, 
General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. We have EDS and 
GM Hughes Electronics Corpora- 
tion—both bringing us the kind 
of advanced technology that really 
gives us competitive advantages. 
We also have an outstanding 
worldwide work force on board 
to make our Corporation succeed. 


HB How wo 
I believe in teamwork. And to me, 
that says it all. My principal 
responsibility is to make sure that 
GM has a sound strategic business 
plan; that the plan is clearly under- 
stood throughout the organiza- 
tion; and that every member of the 
team has the resources and moti- 
vation needed in order to contrib- 
ute their very best. In the pages 
that follow, the other members of 
our management team relate 
GMs strengths to their areas of 
responsibility. 
rer 


LLOYD E. REUSS 


Joined GM in 1957 
as experimental 
engineer. After key 
posts at Chevrolet 
and Buick, named 
vice president and 
general manager 

of Buick in 1980. 
Named executive 
vice president for 
North American car 
groups and member 
of Board in 1986. 
Became president in 
August 1990. 


@ Our top priority is to improve 
our profitability in North America. 
To this end, we have made prog- 
ress in four key areas: improving 
quality, lowering costs, speeding 
new models to market, and 
satisfying our customers. We're 
going for total customer satis- 
faction not only with the product 
itself, but throughout the entire 


product to others. That's a big 
jump in the past three years — 
and it directly reflects improved 
quality. 

We're enormously proud, of 
course, to have our Cadillac Divi- 
sion win the Malcolm Baldrige 
National Quality Award, the 
country’s highest honor for 
quality in business. We're equally 


* We will succeed only by offering 


cars and trucks our customers want, 


with the value they expect and the 
quality they demand: 


sales, service, and ownership 
experience, with our bumper-to- 
bumper warranties, roadside 
service, and other innovations. 
It’s clear that we're beginning 
to get our quality message out. 
The corporate advertising 
program on quality has been 
successful. And we've been 
getting a lot of word-of-mouth 
help from GM employes and 
retirees, thanks to a special pro- 
gram that enlists their support. 
Our cars and trucks are getting 
better and better. 
We know that 
96 percent of g 
GM new-car g 
owners, con- 
tacted after 
the first six 
months of 
ownership, 
would recom- 
mend a GM 


proud that a number of GM cars 
received top ratings according to 
J. D. Power's 1990 Initial Quality 
Survey. These include the 
Chevrolet Beretta and Lumina; 
the Oldsmobile Ninety Eight; 
Buick’s LeSabre, Century, Regal 
Coupe, and Electra; and Cadillac’s 
DeVille/Fleetwood. Also, in 

J. D. Power’s 1990 survey of 
domestic manufacturers, GM 
was the highest-ranked nameplate 
in vehicle dependability after five 
years of ownership. 

We've taken substantial cost 
out of all of our operations 
by reducing waste and non- 

value-added work. For 
example, the chain of 
command at many plants 
has been reduced from six 
to four levels. We stream- 
lined our sales organization 
by closing regional offices 
throughout the country and 


using state-of-the-art technologies 
to better communicate with our 
dealers and to better service our 
customers. 

At the same time, a corporate 
technology plan has eliminated 
redundant divisional programs. 
And product simplification efforts 
have reduced the number of 
models offered by over 15 percent 
since 1986. 

We are getting new models to 
market quickly. We reached pro- 
duction of our 1991 Buick Park 
Avenue—a major redesign—in 
just 31 months. 

GM's new Powertrain Division, 
which combined our two separate 
engine operations and one trans- 
mission division into a single 
unit, is a good example of con- 
solidation. Today we have one 
great engine/transmission team 
focused on the outside competi- 
tion, and we're producing power- 
trains that are truly world class. 
Through systems focus consolida- 
tion, we have cut the number of 
GM component divisions to nine 
from 13 just two years ago. 

The final piece of our plan is 
to work more closely with our 
key stakeholder groups. We've 
created new, high-level policy 
forums, so that dealers and sup- 
pliers can interact directly with 
me and other GM policymakers. 

Looking ahead, I am more 
confident than ever of GM’s 
ability to compete successfully. 
We know what we have to do. 
We will succeed only by offering 
cars and trucks our customers 
want, with the value they expect 
and the quality they demand. 


WILLIAM E. HOGLUND 


Executive Vice President 


Joined GM in 1958. 
in 1980 named vice 
president and 
general manager of 
Pontiac; in 1985, 
president of Saturn 
and in 1986, group 
executive of B-O-C. 
Named executive 
vice president of 
Automotive Compo- 
nents, Power Prod- 
ucts and Defense in 
1988. In August 
1990 added Service 
Parts Operations. 


@ Our Automotive Components 
Group designs and manufactures 
automotive electrical, chassis, 
powertrain, and body parts for 
GM and outside customers. It’s a 
huge organization with 200,000 
employes and annual sales of 
$30 billion. 

Just four years ago, many 
people thought the Components 


in Japan and South Korea. And 
we see excellent opportunities in 
Europe, where more than one- 
third of our component sales are 
already made to outside customers. 
European demand will increase 
for air conditioning, power 
steering, and other high-value 
options and is also growing for 
emission control and engine 


‘Maany people thought the Com- 
ponents Group was a competitive 
disadvantage...With significant 
changes in strategy, we have begun 
to see a major turnaround.’ 


Group was a competitive disad- 
vantage. However, with signifi- 
cant changes in strategy, we have 
begun to see a major turnaround. 
Our growing sales to non-GM 
customers provide a clear indica- 
tion of this turnaround. The 
only way to win this business is 
by delivering world-class compo- 
nents at competitive prices. In 
BR. one recent success, the 
Saginaw Division’s 
Detroit Forge plant won 
a five-year contract to 
produce 3.7 million 
axle shafts a year for 
Ford. AC Rochester 
Division sells catalytic 
converters to automakers 


management systems. 

AGG serves, in addition, as a 
unique and valuable partner to 
GM vehicle operations going 
into new markets. Component 
manufacturing ventures can help 
generate export credits which 
allow local GM operations to 
import parts to assemble cars. 

ACG’s major customers are 
the GM vehicle groups. We are 
supporting these relationships 
with a three-part program of 
continuous improvement. 

First, ACG and the vehicle 
groups have committed to part- 
nerships aimed at enhancing 
quality and lowering costs. 

Second, we have shifted from 
a component to a systems focus. 
We no longer look at vehicles as 
being made up of hundreds of 


components, but instead see them 
as a combination of integrated 
systems. This change is enabling 
us to make better systems more 
efficiently while integrating 
technology more fully. 

Third, ACG is implementing 
synchronous manufacturing 
principles—an important step to 
reduce inventories, better utilize 
factory floor space, and reduce 
production lead times. 

Many challenges remain for 
GM's components divisions, but 
we believe we have the strategies 
and the commitment from our 
people to meet these challenges 
head-on and be winners in the 
next decade and beyond. 

Service Parts Operations, 
another critical part of GM, 
supplies parts to dealers and the 
aftermarket. In the past few 
years, SPO has streamlined its 
operations to improve inventory 
control and provide better service 
to its customers. 

The Power Products and 
Defense Operations Group helps 
diversify GM’s sales and earnings 
base. Allison Gas Turbine is hav- 
ing great success, winning major 
government contracts for new 
helicopter and vertical-takeoff 
aircraft engines. Electro-Motive 
Division continues to be a world 
leader in railroad locomotives 
and is achieving significant cost 
and quality improvements. Allison 
Transmission ranks first in the 
manufacture of heavy-duty auto- 
matic transmissions, and we see 
continued growth in that market. 

In short, the Power Products and 
Defense Operations Group offers 
excellent business opportunities 
for the future. 
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JOHN F. SMITH, JR. 


Vice Chairman 


Joined GM in 1961. 
Named comptroller 
in 1980; director, 
worldwide product 
planning, in 1982. 
Elected GM vice 
president in 1984. 
Canada and Europe 
assignments led to 
post as head of GM 
international oper- 
ations in 1988. 
Named to Board as 
vice chairman in 
August 1990. 


MIt’s gratifying, of course, to 
look back on a year of record 
sales for GM’s international 
operations —in fact, for the sixth 
year in a row. 

We sold 2.4 million cars and 
trucks outside the U.S. and 
Canada in 1990. In Europe, Opel 
and Vauxhall sold more than 1.5 
million cars. That boosted our 


Vauxhall was first, second, or 
third in 12 of the 16 national 
markets of western Europe in 
1990. 

We're boosting our manufac- 
turing capacity and productivity 
with more third-shift operations 
and other efficiency improve- 
ments. And we are building team 
concept and Quality Network 


"Looking ahead, global competition 
will be the name of the game. ..GM 
operations will have to compete— 

and win—against the worlds best.” 


market share to 11.6 percent, up 
half a point in a market that was 
down slightly. 

But it's even more inspiring to 
look ahead to the growth oppor- 
tunities in our worldwide markets. 

We're well prepared for the 
coming European common mar- 
ket. We have a pan-European 
management and strategy and a 
very competitive product range, 
with more new cars to come. Our 
operations and our sales are well 
balanced throughout Europe— 
not overly dependent on 
any particular 
national markets. 
Our assembly 
and manufac- 
turing operations 
are in 15 coun- 
tries, and Opel or 


organizations to make better use 
of the skills and teamwork of all 
our employes. 

GM Europe is moving deci- 
sively into the emerging markets 
of eastern Europe. Opel has 
taken first place in new-car sales 
in the areas that were East 
Germany, and we've established 
new dealer networks in Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. 

We are moving ahead with our 

production operations in 
eastern Europe. They 
will help us fill our 
demand for more 
new cars, and also 
enable us to be 
producers and 
exporters in new 
markets where we 


want to sell. Opel broke ground 
for our new assembly plant in 
Eisenach, in eastern Germany, 
on February 7, 1991. 

Saab Automobile AB, our new 
joint venture, is helping us meet 
our capacity needs by building 
some of our very successful Opel 
and Vauxhall Calibra coupes in 
Finland. Saab’s sales and financial 
results in 1990 were hit by 
softness in its major markets, 
Sweden, the U.S., and the U.K. 
Longer-term, we're working to 
reduce Saab’s cost levels and to 
improve Saab’s and GM Europe's 
positions in the premium car 
markets. 

GM is also working to grow in 
other international markets. In 
1990, we set up a regional 
headquarters in Hong Kong to 
strengthen our operations and 
coordinate new business in the 
Asia/Pacific area. We also estab- 
lished a new office in Thailand 
and expanded our presence in 
Indonesia. 

In Latin America, 1990 results 
were down because of the econ- 
omic situation in Brazil. But our 
long-term potential looks much 
better, now that market-based 
economic policies and democratic 
governments are in place in the 
major countries. 

Looking ahead, global compe- 
tition will be the name of the 
game. Everywhere we do busi- 
ness, our GM operations will 
have to compete—and win— 
against the world’s best. 

We made progress in 1990. 
We need much more in the years 
ahead. We have the people, 
products, and organization—and 
most important, the dedication— 
to do it. Our strategy is based on 
competitive products of quality 
and value, and caring service, 
and our focus is firmly on the 
customer. 


ROBERT T. O’CONNELL 


Executive Vice President 


Joined GM in 1965 
in Treasurer’s Office. 
Elected treasurer in 
1978 and comptrol- 
ler in 1982. Named 
vice president of the 
Marketing and 
Product Planning 
Staff in 1984. 
Became executive 
vice president of the 
Finance Group and 
GMAC in 1988 and 
serves as chief 
financial officer. 


WI see the ‘90s as a challenging 
decade in General Motors history 
—one in which GM’s success 
will flow from creative partner- 
ship. Thus, Finance will help the 
Corporation and its major operat- 
ing units establish and achieve 
their strategic objectives. 

Sound yet dynamic financial 
policies and systems empower 


competitiveness. Human and 
capital resources must be stra- 
tegically allocated to invest- 
ment opportunities in GM’s 
diverse worldwide business 
operations. 

The only realistic way to pro- 
vide job security for our employes 
and earn an attractive return for 
our stockholders is by building 


“GMs success will flow from 
creative partnership...international 
cost competitiveness...and strate- 
gic allocation of human and capital 
resources to diverse worldwide 
business operations.” 


GMs long-standing management 
framework of centralized policy 
formulation with decentralized 
operating responsibility. Within 
this framework, the financial func- 
tion fosters an improved strategic 
business management capability 
to promote achievement 
of operating goals in 
the areas of invest- 
ment evaluation, 
product program 
timing, best-in- 
class quality, and 
international cost 


Be 


quality products, at competitive 
prices, that provide better value 
for customers. In order to do 
that, all GM employes— hourly 
and salaried— must strive for 
continuous improvement in 
everything we do. We need to 
work together to look for 
innovative approaches 
that will further 
improve quality and 
productivity. 
The financial 

function through- 
out GM is com- 


mitted to supporting and par- 
ticipating in this company-wide 
effort —first, through the achieve- 
ment of excellence in our direct 
areas of responsibility; second, 
by working with GM’s business 
units to help improve their effec- 
tiveness in capital spending and 
in marketing and other expense 
areas; and third, by providing 
information and analytical sup- 
port to the GM Management 
Committee. 

General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation plays a central role 
in GM’s plans. GMAC is the 
largest consumer financing oper- 
ation in the world and over the 
last ten years has been the most 
profitable GM business sector. 
Its top priorities are to help the 
North American vehicle divisions 
meet their business objectives 
and to support GM's international 
operations in their aggressive pur- 
suit of new business opportunities. 

GMAC must remain respon- 
sive to the needs of the vehicle 
divisions and GM dealers and 
continue to strengthen the 
innovative relationships that have 
developed between GMAC and 
these organizations. 

The people in GM’s financial 
activities have a major role to 
play—both at the operational 
level and at the Management 
Committee level. Ultimately, our 
objective is to ensure that our 
business objectives are clearly de- 
fined and communicated and to 
help the Corporation achieve those 
objectives so that the profit earned 
can sustain the long-term competi- 
tiveness of our Corporation. 


OPEL/VAUXHALL CALIBRA 


) 


1 
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Mi is strong, profitable, and grow- 
ing in Europe. Modern production 
facilities and aggressive marketing 
of.a solid product lineup are paying 
_ Offin the international marketplace. 


' .~ OPEL VECTRA/VAUXHALL CAVALIER 
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ROBERT J. SCHULTZ 


Vice Chairman 


Joined GM in 1955. 
Was assistant chief 
engineer of Oldsmo- 
bile, chief engineer 
at Buick, and general 
manager of Delco 
Electronics. Elected 
GM vice president in 
1985. Appointed 
executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of EDS, 
GMHE, and Technical 
Staffs in 1989. Be- 
came vice chairman 
and member of Board 
in August 1990. 


@ For automakers, there is no 
greater challenge today than 
meeting customers’ needs by 
bringing new, high-quality vehi- 
cles to market quickly and at 
competitive prices. Technology 
is a key to meeting this challenge. 
GM is the auto industry tech- 
nology leader. We acquired Elec- 
tronic Data Systems (EDS), Hughes 


cesses, and to develop technology- 
based products and services for 
sale to outside customers 1n 
government and industry. 
Today’s cars and trucks are 
equipped with everything from 
electronically controlled engines, 
transmissions, and brakes to air 
bags. To manage these and other 
functions, vehicles contain so 


“GM sees a major opportunity to 
add new technologies that improve 
the comfort, safety, performance, 
and reliability of its vehicles... 
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Aircraft Company, and Group 
Lotus in the mid-1980s. We com- 
bined Hughes Aircraft with Delco 
Electronics to form GM Hughes 
Electronics (GMHE). With EDS, 
GMHE, and Group Lotus avail- 
able to work closely with the 
GM Technical Staffs Group, we 
have created within GM a tech- 
nology powerhouse unlike any 
other in the world. Increasingly, 
we are applying this unique 
resource to competitive advantage. 
Projects are under way through- 
out General Motors to 
increase the technol- 
ogy content of our 
vehicles, to make 
effective use of ad- 
vanced technology 
in our design and 
manufacturing pro- 


much computing power they are 
starting to resemble jet aircraft. 
In fact, today’s car has nearly a 
mile of electric cable and four 
times the computing power of 
the Apollo spacecraft guidance 
system that landed men on the 
moon. By the mid-1990s, elec- 
tronic systems could account for 
10 percent of total vehicle cost 
and could represent a worldwide 
market of $35 billion. 
GM sees a major opportunity 
to add new technologies that 
improve the comfort, 
safety, performance, 
and reliability of its 
vehicles, and to 
sell technology 
systems to other 


the world. We've 


automakers around 


identified 100 top technology 
initiatives for the coming decade, 
and to support these initiatives 
we're working on more than 1,000 
projects to have technology ready 
when the market demands it. 

We are also applying technol- 
ogy to shorten GM’s product 
development times and beat the 
competition to market. The C4 
project is an example. C4 inte- 
grates computer-aided design, 
engineering, and manufacturing 
at the preproduction stage of the 
product cycle, reducing new 
product development time by 
several months. Using C4 and 
other tools, the 1991 Chevrolet 
Caprice was developed and intro- 
duced in 36 months. C4 is a 
great example of EDS and 
GMHE working in partnership 
to support GM’s vehicle groups. 

EDS and GMHE are also 
working jointly to develop the 
world’s largest private satellite 
network for GM. When com- 
pleted in 1993, this network will 
connect the Corporation and its 
9,400 car and truck dealers in 
the U.S., strengthening commu- 
nications and providing a valuable 
tool to improve customer service. 

In addition, GMHE and EDS 
are major, successful businesses 
in their own right, helping 
diversify GM’s earnings base. 
GMHIE is a premier company in 
defense electronics, automotive 
electronics, and satellite commu- 
nications; EDS is the world 
leader in systems integration and 
communications services. If they 
were listed in the Fortune 500, 
GMHE would rank 35th in sales 
and EDS 76th. It’s nice to have 
partners like these. 


ALAN SMITH 


Executive Vice President 


Joined GM in 1956 
in Treasurer’s Office 
in New York. Elected 
treasurer in 1973, 
vice president of 
Financial Staff in 
1975, and executive 
vice president and 
member of the Board 
in 1981. Named to 
present position in 
charge of Operating 
Staffs and Public 
Affairs and Marketing 
Staffs in June 1988. 


@ “Any organization’s most impor- 


tant assets are its human assets”: 
In a merciless competitive envi- 
ronment, those nine words sum 
up the spirit and focus of the 
Operating and Public Affairs 
Staffs. 

Their most crucial function, 
of course, is to support and 
enhance the mission of the 


analyzing the external environment 


—including economic, market, 
consumer, public policy, and 
public opinion trends. 

The key task for each staff is 
ultimately one of communication: 
listening to the voice of the car 
and truck buyer, to the voice of 
the employe as well as the voice 
of the competitive arena, and 


“We must be constantly sensitive to 
the ultimate customenr..in every- 
thing we do: Customer satisfaction, 
employe satisfaction, and organiza- 


tional effectiveness go hand in hand: 


operating groups and divisions 
to give the car and truck buyer 
the kind of product quality, value, 
and personal care that will make 
GM increasingly successful. The 
groups and divisions have the 
lead day-to-day responsibility for 
winning customers and preserving 
their loyalty, while the staffs 
provide information and special 
skills needed to ensure that all 
those activities are 
coordinated and on 
target. 

The staffs also 
play a vital research 
and development 
role in anticipating, 
monitoring, and 


then communicating the right 
information in the right way—in 
short, communicating effectively. 
Reflecting this emphasis, we 
dropped the term “Public 
Relations” at the corporate level 
in 1990 and created a new Com- 
munications and Marketing Staff. 

We must be constantly sensi- 
tive to the ultimate customer, 
the car and truck buyer, in every- 
thing we do: Customer satis- 
faction, employe satisfaction, 
and organizational effectiveness 
go hand in hand. 

This was the spirit of the new 
1990 agreement with the UAW, 
which provides the basis for new 
levels of trust between GM and 


its employes while recognizing 
everyone's mutual concerns for 
job security as well as GM’s 
competitiveness. 

Similarly, we reached new sales 
and service agreements with our 
dealers in 1990 to help clarify 
the mutual focus of the dealer 
and the company on that ultimate 
customer. And we are increasing 
minority participation in our dealer 
body in line with our broader 
commitment to minority involve- 
ment in all phases of the business. 

The staffs also have special 
expertise in helping to assure that 
GM is a model corporate citizen 
in such areas as safety, the envi- 
ronment, and energy efficiency. 
We believe GM’s record is second 
to none, but we are also com- 
mitted to continuous improvement 
in all areas. With more and more 
people adding good corporate 
citizenship to their criteria for 
purchase decisions, we view this 
commitment itself as a competitive 
advantage in the marketplace. 

In the public policy arena, we 
have an obligation to respond to 
societal demands in ways that are 
consistent with the overarching 
goal of satisfying our customers. 
That's why GM has taken strong 
stands on legislative and regu- 
latory proposals in such areas as 
fuel economy, emissions control, 
alternative fuels, and safety. 

The challenges will only get 
tougher, not easier, as we move 
forward. Because change itself 
is the only constant in today’s 
competitive arena, our recogni- 
tion of the importance of people 
and of their ability to adapt will 
be more vital than ever to our 
success. 
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__GMis deeply committed to the 
~ environment. Our approaches to 


electric-powered transportation bring 
together three important themes: — 
_ energy, salety, and clean air 
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“At Saturn, leadership is rooted in a philosophy of 
people... Through our consensus decision-making 
process, we've charted new approaches to tradi- 


tional ways of doing business.’ 


@ Saturn’s entry into the market- 
place has been very successful. 
We're attracting our target cus- 
tomers, full production is coming 
on line at Spring Hill, and our 
retailers report strong consumer 
enthusiasm. 

There are many reasons for 
our initial success. The Spring 
Hill, Tennessee, complex brings 
together some of the finest 
examples of technology and 
processes from all over General 
Motors. The use of lost-foam 
casting, our waterborne paint 
system, and the application of 
our unique skillet processing line 
have set new benchmarks in 
manufacturing capability and 
efficiency. By continually focusing 
on the integration of people, 
processing, and product, we are 
attaining quality that matches or 
exceeds world-class competitive 
benchmarks. 

These achievements result 
from the working partnership 
among Saturn team members. 
The bedrock of Saturn’s success 
is a new approach which includes 
UAW leadership in decisions that 
affect all aspects of the business. 
The success of this partnership 
has exceeded our expectations 
and demonstrates what a com- 
pany can achieve when its union 
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partners are involved in both the 
strategic and the tactical decisions 
of the business. 

To be successful in today’s 
market, you have to be a leader. 
At Saturn, leadership is rooted in 
a philosophy of people, not 
managed by rules and regulations. 
Through our consensus decision- 
making process, we've charted 
new approaches to traditional 
ways of doing business. 

These bold new approaches to 
business management are effec- 
tive and are becoming the com- 
petitive advantage for Saturn’s 
long-term success. Every team 
member at Saturn is pledged to 
success— success based on low 
cost and driven by world-class 
quality. 

Nowhere is that more in 
evidence than in our relationship 
with our suppliers and retailers 
—built on the same successful 
principles developed within the 
Saturn team. We're working arm 
in arm with our suppliers to 
assure design and process valida- 
tion only at the highest quality 
levels that exceed customer 
expectations. 

At the retail level, we've intro- 
duced new approaches enabling 
retailers and the manufacturer 
to work more closely together 
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SATURN 


Richard G. LeFauve 
President, Saturn Corporation 


to satisfy our customers. With 
58 retail operations open and 
another 72 scheduled to come 
on line in the next six months, 
our early sales results tell us we 
are on target. 

Attracting import and non-GM 
domestic buyers, we are exceeding 
Saturn’s first-year outlook of 
generating 65 percent “plus” 
business to GM and are already 
achieving our third-year target of 
80 percent. Early buyer-satis- 
faction studies indicate 98 percent 
would enthusiastically recom- 
mend the purchase of a Saturn 
to a friend or relative. 

Saturn’s prices start at $7,995, 
$8,595, and $10,295, respectively, 
for the SL, SL1, and SL2 sedan 
models and $11,775 for the SC 
sports coupe. Saturn’s Owner 
Protection Package includes a 
no-deductible, bumper-to-bumper, 
three-year/36,000-mile basic 
limited warranty (except tires 
and battery), 24-hour roadside 
assistance, and a 1991 charter 
buyer moneyback guarantee. 

Our 1991 launch will continue 
through the year and give us an 
excellent platform for moving 
into 1992 with a commitment to 
customer satisfaction backed by 
the recognition of quality 
products. 


Richard G. LeFauve 
GM Vice President 
and President, 

Saturn Corporation 


1991 SPORTS SEDAN SL! 


A top contender in 
both price and 
value, the expres- 
sive, aerodynamic 
Saturn Sports Sedan 
SL] combines the 
exterior dimensions 
of a subcompact 


with interior space 


found only in larger 
cars. Its distinctive 
ride and excellent 
fuel economy have 
redefined customer 
expectations in the 
small-car market. 
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1991 CAPRICE The sleek, new 
Caprice station 
wagon features a 
smooth, comfort- 
able ride with the 
safety and security 
of four-wheel, 
anti-lock brakes and 
a driver-side air 
bag. It will seat up 
to eight passengers 
or hold up to 92.7 
cubic feet of cargo. 


Jim C. Perkins 

GM Vice President 
and General Manager, 
Chevrolet Motor 
Division 


Right: Chassis 
department 
employes install 
anti-lock brake 
systems at the 
¢C-P-C Willow Run 
plant. GM will 
offer ABS systems 
on all cars and 
light-duty trucks 
by the 1994 model 
year. 


Left: Chevrolet’s 
Caprice Classic 
LTZ, Motor TREND 
mageazine’s “Car 
of the Year?’ 


THOMAS BIEGAS 


s Assembler 
C-P-C Willow Run Assembly 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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- BRAD BURR 
Assembler 


C-P-C Willow Run Assembly 
oe Ypsilanti, Michigan 


-General Motors is a world 
leader in automotive saiety 
research and technology 
, We are constantly WOrKINg.. 
-tobuildsafervehicles. = - 
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1991 GEO TRACKER 


The Geo Tracker 
convertible is a 
high-energy, fuel- 
efficient, fun 
machine that will 
take you where you 
want to go—on 


road or off. The 
Tracker convertible 
is available in three 
models and six 
new colors. It is 
offered in 4x4 and 
4x2 versions. 


Right: Paint 
department 
employes at the 
CAMI plant keep 
a watchful eye on 
quality, insuring 
that every high- 
spirited Geo 
Tracker has 
gleaming, distinc- 
tive appearance 
to match its 
adventuresome 
personality. 


oe -class painting — 


JOHN FISHER 


Team Leader-Paint Department 
CAMI Automotive, Inc. 
Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada 


DAVE HOWSE 


Inspector-Paint Department 
“ CAMI Automotive, Inc. 
Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada 
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1991 TRANS AM 


Pontiac's 199] 
Trans Am convert- 
ible arrives as a 
bold, powerful, fun- 
to-drive, classic 
American street 
machine. The hot, 


new aero styling 
package includes a 
redesigned rear 
deck spoiler, tail- 
lamps, front and 
rear fascias, and 
skirting. 


John G. Middlebrook 
GM Vice President 
and General Manager, 
Pontiac Motor Division 


oup Leader 
n Nuys, California 
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_ Team Member. ®, 
C-P-C Van Nuys, California, 


1991 CUTLASS SUPREME SL 


The 1991 Cutlass 
Supreme SL sedan, 
Oldsmobile's luxury 
member of the 
Cutlass Supreme 
family, is an innova- 
tive, contemporary 


vehicle with a 
superior blend of 
style and flair. The 
SL model has an 
expanded list of 
standard features 
for 1991. 


J. Michael Losh 
GM Vice President 
and General Manager, 
Oldsmobile Division 


Right: Installing 
precision electrical 
components on 
Oldsmobile Cutlass 
models requires 
close coordina- 
tion between 
manufacturing 
and assembly 
plant feam 
members. 


LISA STACEY 


. « Fiéld Representative — 
Delco Electronics Corporation 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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PAUL BALLEW 
General Supervisor 
Trim Department 
C-P-C Doraville, Georgia 
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1992 ROADMASTER 


The legendary 
Roadmaster name- 
plate returns as a 
four-door, six- 
passenger 1992 
model. Meticulous 
engineering, aero- 
dynamic design, 


and electronic 
engine sophistica- 
tion produce a 
pleasing combina- 
tion of fuel efficiency 
and responsive, 
smooth power. 


Edward H. Mertz 
GM Vice President 


and General Manager, 
Buick Motor Division 


Right: Quality 
audit employes 
are part of the 
team that performs 
final inspections 
on the new Buick 
Roadmaster. The 
final quality 

audit process 
provides imme- 
diate feedback 

fo management 
and employes 
involved in 

the assembly 
operation. 


DOYLE JENNINGS 


ee Lee 
Supervisor— Audit Activities 
C-P-C Arlington, Texas 


DANIEL BORGMAN 
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1992 SEVILLE 


Created with the 
luxury car buyer in 
mind, the totally 
redesigned and 
resized 1992 Seville 
combines a fresh, 
distinctive appear- 
ance with a longer 


wheelbase. Avail- 
able later this year, 
it will offer improved 
ride and handling 
and a wide array of 
outstanding comfort, 
convenience, and 
safety features. 


John O. Grettenberger 
GM Vice President 
and General Manager, 
Cadillac Motor Car 


Division 


Right: GM 
employes work 
closely with CMI- 
Wabash repre- 
sentatives to con- 
tinually improve 
product quality. 
Intake manifolds 
from CMI-Wabash 
are used in the 
Cadillac-exclusive 
4.9-liter engine 
built at the Livonia 
engine plant. 


Vice President and Gen ral Manager 
CMI-Wabash Cast, Inc. 
Wabash, Indiana | 


General Motors pur- 
chases parts, materials, 
and services from 
Suppliers and carriers 
who offer the best quali 
and value. We owe that 
to our customers. 


Quality Operator 
GM Powertrain Division 


Robert J. Eaton 

GM Vice President 
and President, 

General Motors Europe 


Right: GM Espana 
employes take 
extra care when 
installing wind- 
shields in Opel and 
Vauxhall cars. In 
the background, 


OPEL CORSA/ Offering both able in both hatch- special effects 

VAUXHALL NOVA exceptional fuel back and notchback fighting phrases 

economy and out- — models, featuring used tc exomna 
d | sheet metal, are 

standing versatility, optional 1.4-liter part of the quality 
Opel Corsa/ gasoline or 1.5- process that 
Vauxhall Nova liter diesel engines. enables GM to 
models are avail- produce world- 


class products. 


Cifaniclta Napa ia 


Specialist 
GM Espaiia, S.A. 
_ Figueruelas, Spain 


John D. Rock 
General Manager 
GMC Truck Division 


1991 SONOMA SLE 
CLUB COUPE 


The 1991 Sonoma 
SLE, from its 
rugged chassis to 


the gleaming finish, 


is engineered and 
manufactured to 
meet the highest 
standards of 


quality. All 4x4 
Sonoma models are 
equipped with the 
4.3-liter Vortec V6, 
the most powerful 
V6 engine available 
in a compact pickup. 
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Results of Operations 

In a very challenging year for the auto- 
motive industry, General Motors incurred 
a net loss in 1990 of $1,985.7 million, 

or $4.09 per share of $1-2/3 par value 
common stock. This loss included a spe- 
cial restructuring charge of $2,087.8 
million after taxes to bring GM’s cost 
structure more in line with the projected 
level of North American operations. 
Excluding the special restructuring charge, 
GM earned $102.1 million in the 1990 
calendar year. 

The one-time charge covered the cost of 
closing four previously-idled U.S. assembly 
plants, as well as provision for other North 
American manufacturing and warehouse 
operations which will be consolidated or 
cease operating during the next three 
years. 

In 1989, net income of $4,224.3 mil- 
lion was down 13.0% from 1988 due 
primarily to lower volume in the North 
American automotive market in the fourth 
quarter of the year and increased sales 
incentives due to competitive pressures. 
Net income per share of $1-2/3 par value 
common stock was $6.33 in 1989, down 
11.7%. 

In 1989 and 1988, results were favorably 
affected by tax benefits related to the 
utilization of loss carryforwards at certain 
overseas operations of $220.7 million and 
$353.9 million, or $0.36 and $0.58, 
respectively, per share of $1-2/3 par value 
common stock. 

Sales and revenues declined 1.8% to 
$124.7 billion in 1990. Dollar sales and 
revenues include price adjustments of 
$0.3 billion in 1990, $1.8 billion in 1989, 
and $1.1 billion in 1988. 

Under the new National Labor Contract 
between GM and the UAW, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1990, base wages were increased 
3% in the first year of the agreement with 
3% lump-sum performance bonus payments 
to be made in the second and third years. 
A $600 holiday bonus also is payable in 
December of each year of the agreement. 

Earnings (Loss) on common stocks as a 
percent of average common stockholders’ 
equity (including common stock subject to 


repurchase) was (6.1%) in 1990 compared 
with 12.0% in 1989 and 14.6% in 1988. 
Profit margin (net income (loss) as a 
percent of net sales and revenues), with 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
(GMAC) on an equity basis, was (1.8%) in 
1990, 3.8% in 1989, and 4.4% in 1988. 
Cost of sales and other operating charges as 
a percent of net sales and revenues of 
General Motors operations was 87.0% in 
1990, 83.6% in 1989, and 84.1% in 1988. 


Automotive Business 
Worldwide factory sales of vehicles to GM 
dealers were 7,451,000 units in 1990, 
down 5.7% from 1989. GM unit sales 
declined 11.8% in the United States and 
3.3% in Canada, partially offset by an 
increase of 5.77% overseas, including a 
5.0% gain in Europe. 
GM’s worldwide factory sales of cars in 
1990 were 5,394,000 units, down 5.3% 
from 1989. Truck sales, which account 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Average worldwide employment 
GM (excluding units listed below) 
GMAC 
EDS 
Hughes 
Average number of employes 


Worldwide payrolls (in millions) 


Average U.S. hourly employment” 

U.S. hourly payrolls* (in millions) 

Average labor cost per hour worked— 
US. hourly* 


North American employment at 
December 31 (excluding GMAC, EDS, 
and Hughes) 


Salaried 
Hourly 
Total 
Equal employment opportunity* 
Minorities as % of GM U.S. work force 
White-collar 
Blue-collar 
Women as % of GM U.S. work force 
White-collar 
Blue-collar 
*Excludes EDS and Hughes. 


1990 


616,000 
18,600 
59,900 
66,900 

761,400 

$28,778.6 

278,600 

$12,664.4 


$31.30 


99,900 
265,200 


365,100 


21% 
15% 
23% 
19% 
28% 
16% 


1989 


628,500 
18,400 
55,000 
73,200 

775,100 

$28,337.9 

299,800 

$13,165.9 


$29.50 


100,700 
328,500 
429,200 


21% 
15% 
23% 
19% 
27% 
16% 


1988 


624,000 
18,500 
47,500 
75,700 

765,700 

$27,548.6 

309,700 

$13,242.0 


$27.90 


99,900 
343,600 
443,500 


21% 
14% 
23% 
19% 
27% 
16% 


WORLDWIDE FACTORY SALES TO DEALERS 


(Units in Thousands) Cars 

1990 1989 1988 1990 
United States 2,762 3,197* 3,516 1,469 
Canada 418° 414 411 299 
Overseas** DEOMI OM Ore y NIG 293 
Total 5,394 5,694* 5,882 2,057 


*Revised to reflect 1990 classifications. 


Trucks Total 

1989 1988 1990 1989 1988 
1,599 1,661 4,231 4,796* 5,177 
S23 ole Wale) | Phere Wists} 
PEAS Wha tese SOLAN othe MRE oe 8 hE S| 
D2TL 2226 7 995491 7.905" 83108 


**Includes units which are manufactured overseas by other companies and which are imported and sold by 


General Motors and affiliates. 
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for about one-fourth of GM’s annual unit 
volume, were 2,057,000 units, down 7.0%. 

GM’s North American automotive 
operations were unprofitable in 1990, 
reflecting the impact of lower industry sales, 
a product mix that moved toward lower- 
priced models, intense competition, and 
the special restructuring charge. Also 
contributing to the loss was the effect of 
increased sales incentives prevalent in the 
industry. Such GM incentives increased 
$3.0 billion in 1990 over 1989. 


The Middle East crisis, which resulted 
in a drop in consumer confidence to its 
lowest level since 1980-82, contributed 
heavily to the lower volumes in 1990. The 
U.S. economic expansion that began in 
late 1982 came to an end in the fourth 
quarter of 1990 as the gross national 
product fell 2.1%. Additionally, the 1990 
results reflect the costs of launching the 
Saturn, GM’s new car line. 

Despite the intense competition, GM 
improved its share of total U.S. retail sales 


ee 


RETAIL UNIT SALES OF CARS 


AND TRUCKS WORLDWIDE 


(Units in Thousands) 
Worldwide Industry 
GM 

As % of worldwide 
United States 

Industry 

GM: cars 

trucks 


total 
As % of U.S. 
Foreign sponsored 


As % of U.S. 
Canada 


Industry 
GM 
As % of Canada 


International 
Industry 
GM: cars 
trucks 
total 
As % of international 
GM cars & trucks 
Europe 
Germany 
United Kingdom 
As % of Europe 
Latin America 
Brazil 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Africa 
Middle East 
Asia/Pacific 
Australia 


*Revised to reflect 1990 classifications. 


1990 1989* Change from '89 
45,868 46,085 (217) 
7,870 8,019 (149) 
17.2% 17.4% (0.2 pts. ) 
14,153 - 14,855 (702) 
3,309 oi! fel (128) 
1,664 1,708 (44) 
4,973 oe ale) (172) 
35.1% 34.6% 0.5 pts. 
4,118 4,071 47 
29.1% 27.4% ey pts. 
Lot 1,480 (165) 
447 510 (63) 
34.0% 34.5% (0.5 pts.) 
30,400 29,750 650 
Pan lie 2,052 80 
318 312 6 
2,450 2,364 86 
8.1% 7.9% 0.2 pts. 
1,678 hose) 85 
590 468 2: 
358 aol (39) 
10.2% 9.6% 0.6 pts. 
345 366 (21) 
170 PAW (42) 
94 Ve 22, 

[2 Hi 5 

41 31 10 

63 62 1 
523 312 11 
107 109 (2) 


to 35.1% in 1990 from 34.6% in 1989. 
Market share was 35.2% in 1988. GM’s 
share of domestic car sales was 35.67 
in 1990, compared with 35.1% in 1989 
and 36.2% in 1988. GM’s share of light- 
duty truck sales was 35.4% in 1990, 
34.9% in 1989, and 34.3% in 1988. 

Overseas, GM earned over $2 billion for 
the third consecutive year. GM Europe | 
achieved record financial results for the 
fourth consecutive year, despite losses 
incurred by Saab Automobile AB, the new 
joint venture formed in March 1990. 
However, the severe economic conditions 
occurring in Brazil resulted in a 50% 
decrease in net income in Latin America. 
The Asia/Pacific area was down 27% with 
the result being an overall decrease of 
9% in overseas net income. 

GM total vehicle sales overseas remained 
strong, led by record sales performance 
in the European and Asia/Pacific regions. 
Overseas business units paid cash dividends 
of $3,002.8 million to GM in 1990, 
$1,820.1 million in 1989, and $1,194.1 
million in 1988. 


General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation 

Earnings of GMAC rose 7.1% to $1,190.1 
million in 1990, the second highest in 
GMAC’s history. The 1990 improvement 
reflected favorable interest rate trends in 
the U.S. and record earnings from growing 
international operations. Gross revenue 
was $14,787.11 million, up 2.0%, as GMAC 
continued to expand its programs to serve 
the financing and insurance needs of GM 
customers and dealers. 

Total financing revenue amounted to 
$11,756.7 million, a 4.8% increase from 
1989. Retail and lease financing revenue, 
the largest segment of GMAC’s business, 
was $7,884.8 million, up 5.3%. Revenue 
from leasing operations increased 0.97% to 
$2,207.4 million. Wholesale and term 
loans financing revenue increased 8.1% to 
$1,664.5 million. Other income totaled 
$1,987.9 million in 1990, down 6.8%. 

Insurance premiums earned by Motors 
Insurance Corporation decreased 9.87% to 
$1,042.5 million in 1990. 

Interest and discount expense increased 
0.7% to $7,965.8 million in 1990. Average 


borrowing costs were 9.13% in 1990 and 
9.33% in 1989. 

Total earning assets of GMAC were a 
record $103.2 billion at December 31, 
1990, up 0.9% from the prior year-end. 
GMAC’s total borrowings were $87.9 
billion at December 31, 1990, a 1.2% 
increase over year-end 1989. Approximately 
82% of 1990 borrowings supported 
United States operations. 


Electronic Data Systems 
Corporation 

Reflecting the continued strong growth of 
its non-GM business, Electronic Data 
Systems Corporation (EDS) achieved 
another record performance in 1990. 
Separate consolidated net income of EDS 
rose 14.2% to $496.9 million. Earnings 
per share attributable to Class E common 
stock were $2.08, up from $1.81 in 1989 
and $1.57 in 1988, and are based on the 
Available Separate Consolidated Net 
Income of EDS (described in Note 10 to 
the Financial Statements). 

EDS continues as the world leader in 
systems integration and communications 
services. Sales to sources outside GM and 
its affiliates rose 16.9% in 1990 to $2,787.5 
million, reflecting EDS’s continued suc- 
cess in obtaining new business as well as 
growth through acquisitions. Additionally, 
EDS continued to assist GM in a variety 
of automation projects being implemented 
in the Corporation’s factories and offices. 

EDS financial statements do not include 
the amortization of the $2,179.5 million 
initial cost to GM of EDS customer con- 
tracts, computer software programs, and 
other intangible assets, including goodwill, 
arising from the acquisition of EDS by 
GM in 1984. This cost, plus the $343.2 
million cost of contingent notes purchased 
in 1986, less certain income tax benefits, 
was assigned principally to intangible 
assets, including goodwill, and is being 
amortized by GM over the estimated 
useful lives of the assets acquired. Such 
amortization was $205.7 million in 1990, 
$348.9 million in 1989, and $386.6 
million in 1988. 

For the purpose of determining earn- 
ings per share and amounts available for 
dividends on common stocks, such amor- 
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SUMMARY FINANCIAL DATA—GMAC 


Condensed Statement of Separate 


Consolidated Net Income Years Ended December 31, 

(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Financing Revenue 

Retail and lease financing $ 7,884.8 $ 7,488.4 $ 7,163.2 

Leasing 2,207.4 2,187.0 2,247.0 
__ Wholesale and term loans 1,664.5 1,540.1 1,234.4 
Total financing revenue WL WSO 7 el PSyS: 10,644.6 
Insurance premiums earned 1,042.5 1,156.4 1,206.9 
Other income 1,987.9 QaSieo 1,648.1 
Gross Revenue 14,787.1 14,503.8 13,499.6 
Interest and discount 7,965.8 7,908.3 6,641.9 
Other expenses 4,972.9 5,044.0 5,060.0 
Total Expenses 12,938.7 1295233 a7 O19: 
Income before income taxes 1,848.4 -SyayibeD Meier: 
Income taxes 658.3 440.8 610.1 
Separate Consolidated Net Income $ 1,190.1 Se lal TON, $ 1,187.6 
Cash dividends paid to GM $ 1,000.0 $ 600.0 $ 1,000.0 
Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet December 31, 

(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 
Cash and investments in securities De 214 Sime peo A26 
Finance receivables — net 79,189.6 79,120.1 
Notes receivable from General Motors Corporation 12,918.0 14,460.5 
Other assets 9,780.6 6,839.2 
Total Assets $105,103.1 $103,562.4 
Short-term debt nd Diselisyrete hyp ays yeti) rat 
Accounts payable and other liabilities (including GM and 

affiliates —$2,725.5 and $2,897.7) SME 8,912.0 
Long-term debt 34.185.4 32,453.0 
Stockholder’s equity 8,002.2 7,782.0 
Total Liabilities and Stockholder's Equity $105,103.1 $103,562.4 


SUMMARY FINANCIAL DATA—EDS 


(Dollars in Millions Years Ended December 31, 

Except Per Share Amounts) 1990 1989 1988 
Revenues 
Systems and other contracts 

GM and affiliates $3,234.2 $2,988.9 $2,837.0 

Outside customers PD Thesif-8) 2,384.6 1,907.6 
Interest and other income 87.1 aie: 99.5 
Total Revenues 6,108.8 5,466.8 4,844.1 
Costs and Expenses eVAO) Il 4,786.5 4,254.7 
Income Taxes 291.8 245.0 205.3 


Separate Consolidated Net Income $ 496.9 $ 435.3 $ 384.1 
Available Separate Consolidated 


Net Income* $ 194.4 2 U7 180 $ 160.3 
Average number of shares of Class E 

common stock outstanding (in millions) 95.9 94.5 101.8 
Earnings Attributable to Class E 

Common Stock on a Per Share Basis $2.08 $1.81 $1.57 
Cash dividends per share of Class E common stock $0.56 $0.48 $0.34 


*Separate consolidated net income of EDS multiplied by a fraction, the numerator of which is the weighted average 
number of shares of Class E common stock outstanding during the period and the denominator of which is 
currently 239.3 million shares. The denominators during 1989 and 1988 were 238.7 million and 243.8 
million shares, respectively. Available Separate Consolidated Net Income is determined quarterly. 
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tization is charged against earnings attrib- 
utable to GM’s $1-2/3 par value common 
stock. The effect of EDS operations on the 
earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
common stock was a net charge of $111.3 
million in 1990, $225.1 million in 1989, 
and $286.1 million in 1988, consisting of 
the previously described amortization less 
related income tax benefits, profit on 
intercompany transactions, and the earn- 
ings of EDS attributable to $1-2/3 par 
value common stock. The net charge does 
not reflect any estimate of the savings 
realized by GM from the installation of new 
computer systems within GM operations. 


GM Hughes Electronics 
Corporation 


Earnings of GM Hughes Electronics 


Corporation (GMHE) declined 7.1% to 
$726.0 million, while revenues increased 
3.2% to a record $11,723.1 million. 
Earnings per share attributable to Class H 
common stock were $1.82 in 1990, com- 
pared with $1.94 in 1989 and $2.01 in 
1988, and are based on the Available 
Separate Consolidated Net Income of 
GMHE (described in Note 10 to the 
Financial Statements). 

Earnings were down slightly as the result 
of reduced defense spending, lower motor 
vehicle production volumes, and a higher 
effective tax rate which were only partially 
offset by ongoing cost reduction efforts 
and increased electronic content in GM 
vehicles. 

GMHE is the world leader in automotive 
and defense electronics and in commercial 
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SUMMARY FINANCIAL DATA—GMHE 


(Dollars in Millions 


Years Ended December 31, 


Except Per Share Amounts) 1990 1989 1988 
Revenues 
Net sales 

Outside customers $ 8,091.3 $ 7,647.7 $ 7,518.2 

GM and affiliates 3,534.5 D218 3,482.8 
Other income—net 97.3 189.5 242.6 
Total Revenues Ib WB il 11,359.0 11,243.6 
Costs and Expenses 10,684.7 10373 10,259.7 
Income Taxes 461.2 Bao 349.3 
Income before cumulative effect of accounting change DTZ 632.4 634.6 
Cumulative effect of accounting change — = oe 
Separate Consolidated Net Income Doe 632.4 653.3 
Available Separate Consolidated 

Net Income 
Adjustments to exclude the effect of purchase 

accounting** 148.8 148.8 148.8 
Earnings of GMHE, Excluding Purchase 

Accounting Adjustments Soee26 ORR oe /S1b2 tee cO 20 
Available Separate Consolidated 

Net Income*** $ 1600 $ 1881 $ 256.9 
Average number of shares of Class H common stock 

outstanding (in millions) 88.1 vB) 127e9) 
Earnings Attributable to Class H Common 

Stock on a Per Share Basis 
Before cumulative effect of accounting change $1.82 $1.94 $1.96 
Cumulative effect of accounting change = Eis: 0.05 
Net earnings attributable to Class H common stock $1.82 $1.94 $2.01 
Cash dividends per share of Class H common stock $0.72 $0.72 $0.44 


*Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures at Delco Electronics were changed to include in inventory 
certain manufacturing overhead costs previously charged directly to expense. 
** Amortization of intangible assets arising from the acquisition of Hughes Aircraft Company. 

«“**Farnings of GMHE, excluding purchase accounting adjustments, multiplied by a fraction, the numerator 
of which is the weighted average number of shares of Class H common stock outstanding during the period 
and the denominator of which is currently 399.7 million shares. The denominator during 1989 and 1988 
was 400.0 million shares. Available Separate Consolidated Net Income is determined quarterly. 


communications satellites. GMHE also 
provides direct support to GM through 
projects to automate the Corporation's 
factories and by supplying components and 
technologies for GM vehicles. 

Both of GMHE'’s principal subsidiaries — 
Hughes Aircraft Company and Delco 
Electronics Corporation—achieved revenue 
increases in 1990. This improvement 
reflected growth in the commercial market 
for business communications networks and 
increasing demand for electronic compo- 
nents and systems in cars and trucks. In 
addition, these GMHE subsidiaries con- 
tinued to pursue new business opportunities 
by entering into joint ventures and teaming 
arrangements with other companies. 
Included was the formation of a subsidiary, 
H E Microwave Corporation, to manu- 
facture high technology electronics for 
both automotive and military applications. 

For the purpose of determining earn- 
ings per share and amounts available for 
dividends on common stocks, the amorti- 
zation of intangible assets arising from 
the acquisition of Hughes in 1985 is 
charged against earnings attributable to 
GM’s $1-2/3 par value common stock. 
The effect of GMHE operations on the 
1990, 1989, and 1988 earnings attributable 
to $1-2/3 par value common stock was a 
net credit (charge) of $24.9 million, $17.8 
million, and ($31.6) million, respectively, 
consisting of amortization of the intangible 
assets, profit on intercompany transactions, 
and the earnings of GMHE attributable to 
$1-2/3 par value common stock. The net 
credit (charge) does not reflect any estimate 
of the savings and improvements in product 
development or plant operation resulting 
from the application of GMHE technology 
to GM’s operations. 


Cash Flows 


Including GMAC, cash and cash equiva- 
lents were $3,688.5 million at December 
31, 1990 and $5,625.4 million a year earlier. 
Cash and cash equivalents at December 
31, 1990 with GMAC on an equity basis 
totaled $3,491.3 million, compared with 
$5,455.7 million a year earlier. As com- 
pared with cash flows in 1989, cash and 
cash equivalents declined primarily due to 
reduced sales volume and profitability, 


partially offset by reduced repurchases of 
common stocks. 

Net cash provided by operating activities, 
including GMAC, was $6,781.6 million 
in 1990, $13,005.8 million in 1989, and 
$14,476.6 million in 1988. Net cash 
provided by operating activities with 
GMAC on an equity basis was $6,160.9 
million in 1990, compared with $11,553.4 
million in 1989 and $11,093.1 million 
in 1988. 


Debt Changes 


During 1990, notes and loans payable 

of GM and its subsidiaries including 
GMAC (as detailed in Note 15 to the 
Financial Statements) increased 2.4% to 
$95,633.5 million at year-end from 
$93,424.8 million at December 31, 

1989. This increase was due to greater 
long-term borrowing needs reflecting a 
reduction in net cash provided by operating 
activities. During 1989, notes and loans 
payable increased 6.0% for the same reason. 

GMs fully consolidated ratio of debt to 
stockholders’ equity (excluding stocks 
subject to repurchase) was 3.18 to | at 
December 31, 1990 and 2.67 to 1 a year 
earlier. 

Long-term debt of General Motors and 
its subsidiaries with GMAC on an equity 
basis was $4,614.5 million at the end of 
1990, an increase of $359.8 million during 
the year. The ratio of long-term debt to 
the total of long-term debt and stockholders’ 
equity (excluding stocks subject to repur- 
chase) was 13.3% at December 31, 1990, 
up from 10.8% at the end of 1989. The 
ratio of long-term debt and short-term 
loans payable to the total of this debt and 
stockholders’ equity (excluding stocks sub- 
ject to repurchase) was 20.5% at the end 
of 1990 and 15.8% at the end of 1989. 

In February 1991, the senior debt ratings 
of GM and GMAC were lowered to A 
from AA—by Standard & Poor’s and to 
Al from Aa3 by Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice Inc. In addition, the commercial 
paper ratings of GMAC and GMHE were 
lowered to A-1 from A-1+ by Standard & 
Poor’s. Moody’s confirmed its Prime—1 
rating for GMAC commercial paper but 
lowered GMAC’s subordinated debt rating 
to A2 from Al. These revisions were a 


part of an evaluation of the domestic auto 
industry and reflected an industry-wide 
reduction in ratings. Reasons cited included 
the heightened price competition in the 
industry, the increased fragmentation of 
the market, and a general shortening of 
product life cycles which add to the capital 
requirements of a capital intensive industry. 
At year-end, GM and its subsidiaries, 
including GMAC, had unused short-term 
credit lines totaling approximately $20.2 
billion and unused long-term credit agree- 
ments of approximately $2.8 billion. 


Capital Spending 

GM's worldwide capital expenditures 
(excluding GMAC) were $7.4 billion in 
1990, $74 billion in 1989, and $5.5 billion 
in 1988. Expenditures in 1990 were 
devoted primarily to product development 
in support of the Corporation’s programs 
to continue to improve product quality, 
performance, and styling. GMAC’s capital 
expenditures were approximately $150 
million each year. 

Capital expenditures include amounts 
spent for various environmental matters. 
In addition, the Corporation accrues 
environmental expenses based on costs 
and estimates of probability. Reference 
should be made to the Environmental 
Matters discussion included in the Cor- 
poration’s 1990 Annual Report on Form 
10-K to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Of the 1990 worldwide expenditures 
for real estate, plants, and equipment, 
approximately 75% were in the United 
States (78% in 1989 and 74% in 1988), 
2% in Canada (7% in 1989 and 12% in 
1988), and 23% overseas (15% in 1989 
and 14% in 1988). 

Commitments for capital spending, 
including special tools, were $4.1 billion 
at December 31, 1990. Estimated capital 
expenditures for 1991 are expected to 
approach $7 billion. 


Stock Repurchase Program 


Through a stock repurchase program, the 
Corporation was using a portion of its 
cash flow to repurchase up to 128 million 
shares of its $1-2/3 par value and as many 
as 30 million shares of Class E and 10 


million shares of Class H common stocks 
through open market purchases. 

Through 1990, repurchases under this 
program totaled 41.2 million $1-2/3 par 
value shares, 22.0 million Class E shares, 
and 4.7 million Class H common shares. 
In 1990, the Corporation purchased a total 
of 3,589,000 $1-2/3 par value shares at 
an average price of $44.17 per share, 
2,411,567 Class E shares at an average 
price of $30.82 per share, and 710,300 
Class H common shares at an average 
price of $20.85 per share. GM has tem- 
porarily suspended its repurchase program 
with respect to $1-2/3 par value and 
Class E, although EDS is authorized to 
repurchase Class E stock. With respect 
to Class H, a limited stock repurchase 
program has been continued. 

In addition to the stock repurchase 
program, GM purchased $1-2/3 par value, 
Class E, and Class H common shares on 
the open market to satisfy share require- 
ments for the incentive and benefits plans 
of the Corporation and its subsidiaries. 


Dividend Policy 


The Corporation’s policy is to distribute 
dividends on $1-2/3 par value common 
stock based on the outlook and indicated 
capital needs of the business. At the 
February 4, 1991 meeting of the General 
Motors Board of Directors, the quarterly 
dividend on the $1-2/3 par value common 
stock was reduced from $0.75 per share 
to $0.40 per share. This action was taken 
as a part of a comprehensive cost-cutting 
and cash-conservation program to 
strengthen GM’s competitive position. 
Other specific actions taken coincident 
with the dividend reduction included a 
planned reduction in North American 
salaried employment from year-end 1990 
levels by a cumulative 15% by 1993, 
representing a reduction of 15,000 
employes, and requesting suppliers for 
substantial price reductions in each year, 
1991, 1992, and 1993. It is expected that 
this initiative should generate a $2 billion 
reduction in GM’s annual material cost 
base by 1993. 

With respect to Class E and Class H 
common stocks, the Corporation’s current 
policy is to pay cash dividends approximately 


equal to 30% and 35% of the Available 
Separate Consolidated Net Income of EDS 
and GMHE, respectively, for the prior year. 
At the February 4, 1991 Board meeting, 
the dividend on the Class E common stock 
was increased by 14% to a quarterly rate 
of $0.16 per share from a rate of $0.14 
per share in 1990. The quarterly dividend 
on Class H common stock was continued 
at $0.18 per share. 

On March 10, 1990, GM distributed a 
two-for-one stock split in the form of a 
100% stock dividend on its Class E 
common stock. 


Book Value 


Book value per share of $1-2/3 par value 
common stock was $45.17 at the end of 
1990, down from $52.32 a year earlier 
and $48.92 at the end of 1988. Book 
value per share of Class E common stock 


decreased to $11.58 from $13.41 and 
$12.54 at the end of 1989 and 1988, 
respectively. Book value per share of Class 
H common stock decreased to $22.61 
from $26.18 and $24.48 at the end of 
1989 and 1988, respectively. 


Accounting Standards 


In 1989, the Financial Accounting Stan- 
dards Board (FASB) delayed implementa- 
tion of Statement of Financial Accounting 
Standards (SFAS) No. 96, Accounting for 
Income Taxes, until January 1, 1992, 
while continuing to encourage earlier vol- 
untary adoption. In the first quarter of 
1991, the FASB has indicated that it plans 
to issue an exposure draft containing 
extensive revisions to SFAS No. 96. In 
view of the expected revisions, GM does 
not plan to adopt SFAS No. 96 prior to 
its effective date. It is not possible to 


quantify the effect of adopting SFAS No. 
96, particularly in view of the uncertainty 
caused by the expected revisions. 

In December 1990, the FASB issued 
SFAS No. 106, Employers’ Accounting 
for Postretirement Benefits Other Than 
Pensions, effective January 1, 1993 with 
earlier voluntary adoption encouraged. 
GM does not plan to adopt SFAS No. 106 
early. Generally, SFAS No. 106 requires 
accrual of postretirement health care and 
other benefit costs during the active 
service periods of employes to the date of 
full eligibility for such benefits; currently, 
such amounts are expensed by the Cor- 
poration when paid (see Note 6). While it 
is anticipated that the effect of the adoption 
of SFAS No. 106 will be unfavorable to 
net income, the Corporation is unable to 
quantify the amount at this time. 
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General Motors Operations With GMAC On An Equity Basis 


The following presents financial data of the Corporation’s manufacturing, wholesale marketing, defense, electronics, and computer 


service operations with the financing and insurance operations reflected on an equity basis. 


Statement of Consolidated Income 


Years Ended December 31, 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
‘Net Sales and Revenues* 

Manufactured products $107,748.4 $109,893.9 $108,075.9 
Computer systems services 3,048.9 2,639.3 2,152.0, 
Total Net Sales and Revenues 110,797-3 125352 1102259 
Costs and Expenses 

Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items listed below 96,366.3 94,049.2 92,750.8 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses 8,667.1 8,104.7 TBO 12 
Depreciation and amortization of property 5,486.8 5,087.6 4,950.5 
Amortization of intangible assets Bye 505.5 545.1 
Special provision for scheduled plant closings and other restructurings 3,314.0 — = 
Total Costs and Expenses 114;207.3 107,747.0 105,637.6 
Operating Income (Loss) ( 3,410.0) 4,786.2 4,590.9 
Other income less income deductions— net 1,814.4 233512 1,847.4 
Interest expense (2,049.0) “(912,228 4) ee eae 
Income (Loss) before Income Taxes ( 3,644.6) 4,889.0 4,901.0 
Income taxes (credit) ( 889.7) Ib FSi 1,492.5 
Income (Loss) after Income Taxes (Ce 2794.9) Solon 3,408.5 
Earnings of nonconsolidated affiliates 769.2 1,068.5 1,223.6 
Income (Loss) before cumulative effect of accounting change (ees 85 a) 4,224.3 4,632.1 
Cumulative effect of accounting change = - 224.2 
Net Income (Loss) ($ 1,985.7) $ 4,224.3 $ 4,856.3 


*Includes sales to nonconsolidated affiliates of $1,179.4 million in 1990, $1,113.6 million in 1989, and $1,274 illion i i i illion i 
: v7 9. , $1,113. ; 274.2 mill 198 
systems services revenues for 1990, $254.7 million for 1989, and $245.0 million for 1988. million in 1988, including $261.4 million in computer 


Certain amounts for 1989 and 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1990 classifications. 
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General Motors Operations With GMAC On An Equity Basis (continued) 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 


December 31, 


(Dollars in Millions) ASSETS 1990 1989 
Current Assets 
Cash and cash equivalents $ 3,491.3 $ 5,455.7 
Other marketable securities Le eZ. Leet Sy0) 

Total cash and marketable securities 4,606.5 7,070.7 
Accounts and notes receivable 

Trade 16,691.1 18,037.4 

Nonconsolidated affiliates 2,998.0 3,758.8 
Inventories O35 7,991.7 
Contracts in process 2,348.8 DOV 
Prepaid expenses and deferred income taxes 3,968.0 2,374.4 
Total Current Assets 39,943.7 41,306.3 
Equity in Net Assets of Nonconsolidated Affiliates he yd 9,000.1 
Other Investments and Miscellaneous Assets 6,692.7 5,761.8 
Property 36,034.7 339,09 ).2 
Intangible Assets 103050) 6,801.7 
Total Assets $102,778.8 $96,765.1 

LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 

Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable $ 8,188.8 $ 7,659.2 
Loans payable SFL I/.8 2,301.7 
Income taxes payable 1,148.5 706.4 
Accrued liabilities Iayeioule) 13,409.2 
Stocks subject to repurchase 822.0 = 
Total Current Liabilities 29,128.6 24,076.5 
Long-Term Debt 4,614.5 4,254.7 
Payable to GMAC* 12,918.0 14,460.5 
Capitalized Leases 309.3 311.0 
Other Liabilities 23,027.6 15,584.3 
Deferred Credits 1,449.1 1,445.6 
Stocks Subject to Repurchase 1,284.3 1,650.0 
Stockholders’ Equity 30,047.4 34,982.5 
Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity $102,778.8 $96,765.1 


*For marketing and financial reasons, GM has assumed part of the dealer inventory financing previously provided by GMAC. To help support these receivables, General 
Motors entered into a financing agreement with GMAC through 1996 which provides that GMAC will extend loans to GM up to a maximum of $17 billion which bear 
interest at floating market rates. GMAC services these receivables for General Motors for a fee. This financing agreement ensures that GMAC’s ongoing funding 
activities continue, and returns to GMAC the approximate amount of interest and fees it would have earned had it retained the dealer inventory financing business. 

At December 31, 1990, $12,718.0 million of such loans were outstanding at a rate of 10.0%, compared with $14,328.0 million at a rate of 10.5% a year earlier. Interest 


and fees paid by GM to GMAC totaled $1,233.7 million in 1990, $1,469.2 million in 1989, and $1,042.5 million in 1988. 
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General Motors Operations With GMAC On An Equity Basis (concluded) 


Statement of Consolidated Cash Flows Years Ended December 31, 
(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 


(Dollars in Millions)\y ee eS ee 
Cash Flows from Operating Activities 
Income (Loss) before cumulative effect of accounting change ($1,985.7) $ 4,224.3 $ 4,632.1 
Adjustments to reconcile income (loss) before cumulative effect of 
accounting change to net cash provided by operating activities 


Depreciation and amortization of property 5,486.8 5,087.6 4,950.5 
Amortization of intangible assets DID oL 505.5 545.1 
Special provision for scheduled plant closings and other restructurings 2,848.0 = — 
Net gain on sale of partial interest in Isuzu Motors Limited = ( 82.8) — 
Change in deferred income taxes and undistributed earnings of 

nonconsolidated affiliates, etc. ( 2,009.9) ( 11K).7) ZD3} 
Change in other operating assets and liabilities 

Accounts receivable 31.8 ( 94.7) 2,193.6 

Inventories excluding effect of accounting change (315339:6) ( 7.4) 311.6 


Contracts in process (ee T5s) ( 379) ( 48.1) 
Prepaid expenses 987.6 558.1 ( 698.3) 
Accounts payable 529.6 ( 91.0) 662.4 
Income taxes payable excluding effect of accounting change 442.1 LZ 2 ( 350.6) 
Other liabilities 1,680.3 Teas: 101.8 
Other (O07) 357.4 (- 351933) 
Net Cash Provided by Operating Activities 6,160.9 11,553.4 14,0931 
Cash Flows from Investing Activities 
Investment in companies, net of cash acquired ( 906.9) ( 198.1) ( 675.2) 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment ( 4,286.2) (ey) ( 3,289.0) 
Proceeds from disposals of real estate, plants, and equipment 2959. 319.0 296.5 
Expenditures for special tools (75, 155"9)) (2927-8) ( 2,194.4) 
Change in other investing assets 
Other marketable securities 499.8 ( 357.0) 100.5 
Notes receivable 358.5 ( a) 340.9 
Accounts receivable 1,716.8 ( 266.2) (24200) 
Net Cash Used in Investing Activities Ce54 67.6) (eS. 35550 ( 6,840.7) 
Cash Flows from Financing Activities 
Net increase (decrease) in loans payable 816.1 370.8 ( 947.8) 
Increase in long-term debt 1,660.3 967.1 1,074.9 
Decrease in long-term debt ( 1,300.5) ( 955.5) ( 781.2) 
Net increase (decrease) in payable to GMAC (ai3542-5) ( 379.5) 859.0 
Redemption of Series H-I preference stock (e2 Ovens as = 
Repurchases of common stocks ( 362.3) (VRLG55c18 ( 786.5) 
Proceeds from issuing common stocks 375.7 17322 253.0 
Cash dividends paid to stockholders (1956.5) ( 1,964.1) (6575) 
Net Cash Used in Financing Activities ( 2,516.9) ( 3,443.1) (E9S6a1) 
Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash and Cash Equivalents ( 130.8) ( 50.0) ( 35.5) 
Net increase (decrease) in cash and cash equivalents ( 1,964.4) ( 123.0) 2,230.8 
Cash and cash equivalents at end of the year $3.491.3 $ 5,455.7 $ 5,578.7 
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The following consolidated financial statements of General 
Motors Corporation and subsidiaries were prepared by manage- 
ment which is responsible for their integrity and objectivity. The 
statements have been prepared in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles and, as such, include amounts 
based on judgments of management. Financial information 
elsewhere in this Annual Report is consistent with that in the 
financial statements. 

Management is further responsible for maintaining a system 
of internal accounting controls, designed to provide reasonable 
assurance that the books and records reflect the transactions of 
the companies and that its established policies and procedures 
are carefully followed. From a stockholder’s point of view, perhaps 
the most important feature in the system of control is that it is 
continually reviewed for its effectiveness and is augmented by 
written policies and guidelines, the careful selection and training 
of qualified personnel, and a strong program of internal audit. 

Deloitte & Touche, independent auditors, are engaged to audit 
the consolidated financial statements of General Motors 
Corporation and its subsidiaries and issue reports thereon. Their 
audit is conducted in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards which comprehend a review of internal 
accounting controls and a test of transactions. The Independent 
Auditors’ Report appears below. 

The Board of Directors, through the Audit Committee 
(composed entirely of non-employe Directors), is responsible for 
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assuring that management fulfills its responsibilities in the 
preparation of the consolidated financial statements. The Com- 
mittee selects the independent auditors annually in advance of 
the Annual Meeting of Stockholders and submits the selection 
for ratification at the Meeting. In addition, the Committee 
reviews the scope of the audits and the accounting principles 
being applied in financial reporting. The independent auditors, 
representatives of management, and the internal auditors meet 
regularly (separately and jointly) with the Committee to review 
the activities of each, to ensure that each is properly discharging 
its responsibilities, and to assess the effectiveness of the system 
of internal accounting controls. It is management's conclusion 
that the system of internal accounting controls at December 31, 
1990 provides reasonable assurance that the books and records 
reflect the transactions of the companies and that its established 
policies and procedures are complied with. To ensure complete 
independence, Deloitte & Touche have full and free access to 
meet with the Committee, without management representatives 
present, to discuss the results of their audit, the adequacy of 
internal accounting controls, and the quality of the financial 


reporting. 
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General Motors Corporation, 

its Directors, and Stockholders: 

We have audited the Consolidated Balance Sheet of General 
Motors Corporation and subsidiaries as of December 31, 1990 
and 1989 and the related Statements of Consolidated Income and 
Consolidated Cash Flows for each of the three years in the period 
ended December 31, 1990. These financial statements are the 
responsibility of the Corporation’s management. Our responsibility 
is to express an opinion on these financial statements based on 
our audits. 

We conducted our audits in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards. Those standards require that we 
plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about 
whether the financial statements are free of material misstate- 
ment. An audit includes examining, on a test basis, evidence 
supporting the amounts and disclosures in the financial 
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statements. An audit also includes assessing the accounting 
principles used and significant estimates made by management, 
as well as evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. 
We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for our 
opinion. 

In our opinion, such financial statements present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of General Motors 
Corporation and subsidiaries at December 31, 1990 and 1989 
and the results of their operations and their cash flows for each 
of the three years in the period ended December 31, 1990 in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 

As discussed in Note 1 to the Financial Statements, effective 
January 1, 1988 the Corporation changed its method of accounting 
for certain manufacturing overhead costs. 
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Statement of Consolidated income 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Net Sales and Revenues (Note |) 
Manufactured products 

Financial services 

Computer systems services 

Other income (Note 2) 


Total Net Sales and Revenues 


Costs and Expenses 

Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items listed below 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses 

Interest expense (Note 15) 

Depreciation of real estate, plants, and equipment (Note 1) 

Amortization of special tools (Note 1) 

Amortization of intangible assets (Note 1) 

Other deductions (Note 2) 

Special provision for scheduled plant closings and other restructurings (Note 7) 


Total Costs and Expenses 


Income (Loss) before Income Taxes 
United States, foreign, and other income taxes (credit) (Note 9) 


Income (Loss) before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change (Note 1) 


Net Income (Loss) 
Dividends and accumulation of redemption value on preferred and preference 
stocks (Note 17) 


Earnings (Loss) on Common Stocks 


Earnings (Loss) Attributable to Common Stocks 
$1-2/3 par value before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 
Net earnings (loss) attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
Class E 


Class H before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 


Net earnings attributable to Class H 


Average number of shares of common stocks outstanding (in millions) 
$1-2/3 par value 
Class E 
Class H 
Earnings (Loss) Per Share Attributable to Common Stocks (Note 10) 
$1-2/3 par value before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 
Net earnings (loss) attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
Class E 
Class H before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Cumulative effect of accounting change 
Net earnings attributable to Class H 


Certain amounts for 1989 and 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 1990 classifications. 
Reference should be made to the Notes to Financial Statements. 
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Years Ended December 31, 


1990 


$107,477.0 
11,756.3 
PR Vee) 
2,684.3 


124,705.1 


Tas hI 
10,030.9 
SLA 
5,104.1 
1,805.8 
451.7 
P2883) 
3,314.0 
126,922.2 
232171) 
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Sleby” 
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$ 2,378.3) 
bP 253135) 
$ 194.4 
$ 160.0 


$ 160.0 
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EES) 
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1989 


$109,610.3 
1152169 
2,384.6 
53/20: 1 


126,931.9 


93 SAF. 
9,447.9 
Swan 
D178 
1,441.8 

568.6 
1,342.4 


120,533.6 


6,398.3 
2,174.0 


4,224.3 


4,224.3 


34.2 
$ 4,190.1 


$ 3,831.0 


$ 3,831.0 
$ 171.0 
$ 188.1 


$ 188.1 


604.3 
94.5 
Oh 


$6.33 


$6.33 
$1.81 
$1.94 


$1.94 


1988 


~ $107,815.2 


10,664.9 
1,907.6 
3,223) 

123,641.6 


92,506.0 
8,735.8 
7,232.9 
5,047.0 
1,432.1 

601.9 
133510 


116,906.7 


6,734.9 
2,102.8 


4,632.1 
224.2 


4,856.3 


26.0 
$ 4,830.3 


$ 4,195.0 
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$ 4,413.1 
$ 160.3 


$ 250.8 
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101.8 
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$1.57 


$1.96 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
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December 31, 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) ASSETS 


Cash and cash equivalents 
Other marketable securities 


Total cash and marketable securities (Note 11) 


Finance receivables—net (Note 12) 


Accounts and notes receivable (less allowances) 


Inventories (less allowances) (Note 1) 


Contracts in process (less advances and progress payments of $2,353.1 
and $2,630.7) (Note 1) 


Net equipment on operating leases (less accumulated depreciation of $2,692.6 and $3,065.9) 


Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 


Other investments and miscellaneous assets (less allowances) 
Property (Note 1) 

Real estate, plants, and equipment —at cost (Note 14) 

Less accumulated depreciation (Note 14) 


Net real estate, plants, and equipment 
Special tools—at cost (less amortization) 


Total property 


Intangible assets—at cost (less amortization) (Notes 1 and 6) 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


Liabilities 

Accounts payable (principally trade) 

Notes and loans payable (Note 15) 

United States, foreign, and other income taxes (Note 9) 

Other liabilities (Note 16) 

Deferred credits (including investment tax credits— $723.0 and $915.4) 


Total Liabilities 
Stocks Subject to Repurchase (Notes | and 17) 
Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 3, 4, 5, and 17) 
Preferred stocks ($5.00 series, $153.0; $3.75 series, $81.4) 
Preference stocks (E $0.10 series, $1.0; H $0.10 series, $1.0 in 1989) 
Common stocks 
$1-2/3 par value (issued, 605,592,356 and 605,683,572 shares) 
Class E (issued, 100,220,967 and 48,830,764 shares) 
Class H (issued, 34,450,398 and 35,162,664 shares) 
Capital surplus (principally additional paid-in capital) 
Net income retained for use in the business 


Subtotal 
Minimum pension liability adjustment (Note 6) 
Accumulated foreign currency translation and other adjustments 


Total Stockholders’ Equity 


1990 1989 
$ 3,688.5 $ 5.6254 
4,132.9 4,587.9 
7,821.4 10,213.3 
uA 90,116.2 92,354.6 
5,731.3 5,447.4 
9,331.3 7,991.7 
2,348.8 2,073.3 
5,882.0 Sai 
4,751.6 3,914.7 
72505 5,050.2 
67.219.4 63.390.7 
38,280.8 34,849,7 
28,938.6 28.541.0 
7,206.4 5,453.5 
36,145.0 33,994.5 
10,856.4 7,126.3 
$180,236.5  $173,297.1 
$ 88244 $ 7.7078 
95.633.5 93,424.8 
3.959.6 5.671.4 
38,255.2 28,456.7 
1,410.1 1,403.9 
148,082.8  136,664.6 
Be: 2,106.3 1,650.0 
234.4 234.4 
1.0 2.0 
1,009.3 1,009.5 
10.0 4.9 
3.5 3.5 
2,208.2 2,614.0 
27,148.6 31,230.7 
30.615.0 35,099.0 
(1,004.7) f 
Asc TAY 116.5) 
30,047.4 34,982.5 
$180,236.5  $173,297.1 


Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 


Reference should be made to the Notes to Financial Statements. 
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Statement of Consolidated Cash Flows 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Cash Flows from Operating Activities 
Income (Loss) before cumulative effect of accounting change 
Adjustments to reconcile income (loss) before cumulative effect of 
accounting change to net cash provided by operating activities 
Depreciation of real estate, plants, and equipment 
Depreciation of equipment on operating leases 
Amortization of special tools 
Amortization of intangible assets 
Amortization of discount and issuance costs on debt issues 
Provision for financing losses 
Special provision for scheduled plant closings and other restructurings 
Pension expense, net of cash contributions 
Net gain on sale of partial interest in Isuzu Motors Limited and its affiliates 
Change in other investments, miscellaneous assets, deferred credits, etc. 
Change in other operating assets and liabilities 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories excluding effect of accounting change 
Contracts in process 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges 
Real estate mortgages held for sale 
Accounts payable 
Income taxes excluding effect of accounting change 
Other liabilities 
Other 


($ 
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Net Cash Provided by Operating Activities 


Cash Flows from Investing Activities 
Investment in companies, net of cash acquired 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment 
Proceeds from disposals of real estate, plants, and equipment 
Expenditures for special tools 
Change in other investing assets 

Other marketable securities 
Finance receivables— acquisitions 
Finance receivables—liquidations 
Finance receivables—other 
Proceeds from sales of receivables 
Notes receivable 

Equipment on operating leases 


Net Cash Used in Investing Activities 


Cash Flows from Financing Activities 
Net increase (decrease) in short-term loans payable 
Increase in long-term debt 
Decrease in long-term debt 
Redemption of Series H-I preference stock 
Repurchases of common stocks 
Proceeds from issuing common stocks 
Cash dividends paid to stockholders 


Net Cash Provided by (Used in) Financing Activities 
Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash and Cash Equivalents 


Net increase (decrease) in cash and cash equivalents 
Cash and cash equivalents at beginning of the year 


Cash and cash equivalents at end of the year 


Reference should be made to the Notes to Financial Statements. 
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Years Ended December 31, 
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1989 


4,224.3 


3,680.3 
1,477.5 
1,441.8 
568.6 
263.2 
841.9 
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NOTE 1. Significant Accounting Policies 
Principles of Consolidation 


The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
General Motors Corporation (General Motors, GM, or the 
Corporation) and domestic and foreign subsidiaries which are 
more than 50% owned. General Motors’ share of earnings or 
losses of associates in which at least 20% of the voting securi- 
ties is owned is included in consolidated income under the 
equity method of accounting (see Note 2). 


Revenue Recognition 


Sales are generally recorded by the Corporation when products 
are shipped to independent dealers. Provisions for normal dealer 
sales incentives and returns and allowances are made at the 
time of sale. Costs related to special sales incentive programs 
are recognized as sales reductions when these programs are 
determinable. 

Certain sales under long-term contracts, primarily in the 
defense business, are recorded using the percentage-of- 
completion method of accounting. Under this method, sales 
are recorded equivalent to costs incurred plus a portion of the 
profit expected to be realized on the contract, determined based 
on the ratio of costs incurred to estimated total costs at 
completion. Profits expected to be realized on contracts are 
based on the Corporation’s estimates of total sales value and 
cost at completion. These estimates are reviewed and revised 
periodically throughout the lives of the contracts, and adjust- 
ments to profits resulting from such revisions are recorded in 
the accounting period in which the revisions are made. Esti- 
mated losses on contracts are recorded in the period in which 
they are identified. 

In the case of finance receivables in which the face amount 
includes the finance charge (principally retail financing), 
earnings are recorded in income over the terms of the receivables 
using the interest method. On finance receivables in which the 
face amount represents the principal (principally wholesale, 
interest-bearing financing, and leasing), the interest is taken into 
income as accrued. 

Insurance premiums are earned on a basis related to coverage 
provided over the terms of the policies (principally pro rata). 
Commission costs and premium taxes incurred in acquiring 
new business are deferred and amortized over the terms of the 
related policies on the same basis as premiums are earned. The 
liability for losses and claims includes a provision for unreported 
losses, based on past experience, net of the estimated salvage 
and subrogation recoverable. 


Provision for Financing Losses 


Losses arising from repossession of the collateral supporting 
doubtful accounts are charged off as soon as disposition of the 
collateral has been effected and the amount of the deficiency 


has been determined. Where repossession has not been effected, 
losses are charged off as soon as it is determined that the 
collateral cannot be repossessed, generally not more than 150 
days after default. 

Loss allowances on finance receivables are maintained in 
amounts considered by management to be appropriate in 
relation to receivables outstanding. 


Inventories 


Inventories are stated generally at cost, which is not in 

excess of market. The cost of substantially all domestic inven- 
tories other than the inventories of GM Hughes Electronics 
Corporation (GMHE) is determined by the last-in, first-out 
(LIFO) method. If the first-in, first-out (FIFO) method of 
inventory valuation had been used for inventories valued at 
LIFO cost, such inventories would have been $2,598.8 million 
higher at December 31, 1990 and $2,445.4 million higher at 
December 31, 1989. As a result of decreases in U.S. inventories, 
certain inventory quantities carried at lower LIFO costs 
prevailing in prior years, as compared with the costs of current 
purchases, were liquidated in 1989 and 1988. These inventory 
adjustments favorably affected income before income taxes by 
approximately $244.8 million in 1989 and $20.5 million in 
1988. The cost of inventories outside the United States and of 
GMHE is determined generally by FIFO or average cost methods. 


Major Classes of Inventories 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 
Productive material, work in process, 

and supplies $4,098.0 $3,816.9 
Finished product, service parts, etc. Deas en ALS 


Total $9,331.3 $7,991.7 


Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures were changed 
to include in inventory certain manufacturing overhead costs 
previously charged directly to expense. The effect of this 
change on 1988 earnings was a favorable adjustment of $0.35 
per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock and $0.05 per 
share of Class H common stock. 


Contracts in Process 


Contracts in process are stated at costs incurred plus estimated 
profit less amounts billed to customers and advances and 
progress payments received. Engineering, tooling, manufac- 
turing, and applicable overhead costs, including administrative, 
research and development, and selling expenses, are charged to 
costs and expenses when they are incurred. Under certain 
contracts with the United States Government, progress pay- 
ments are received based on costs incurred on the respective 
contracts. Title to the inventories relating to such contracts 
(included in contracts in process) vests with the United States 
Government. 

(continued) 
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NOTE 1. (continued) 
Depreciation and Amortization 


Depreciation is provided based on estimated useful lives of 
groups of property generally using accelerated methods, which 
accumulate depreciation of approximately two-thirds of the 
depreciable cost during the first half of the estimated useful 
lives. 

Expenditures for special tools are amortized over their 
estimated useful lives. Amortization is applied directly to the 
asset account. Replacement of special tools for reasons other 
than changes in products is charged directly to cost ot sales. 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation (GMAC) provides for 
depreciation of automobiles and other equipment on operating 
leases or in company use generally on a straight-line basis. 


Income Taxes 


Investment tax credits were generally deferred and are being 
amortized over the lives of the related assets (the “deferral 
method”). ; 

The tax effects of timing differences between pretax 
accounting income and taxable income (principally related to 
depreciation, sales and product allowances, the Alternative 
Minimum Tax, vehicle instalment sales, profits on long-term 
contracts, provision for financing losses, and policy and war- 
ranty) are deferred. Provisions are made for estimated United 
States and foreign income taxes, less available tax credits and 
deductions, which may be incurred on remittance ot the 
Corporation's share of subsidiaries’ undistributed earnings less 
those deemed to be indefinitely reinvested. 


Product-Related Expenses 


Expenditures for advertising and sales promotion and for other 
product-related expenses are charged to costs and expenses as 
incurred; provisions for estimated costs related to product 
warranty are made at the time the products are sold. Expendi- 
tures for research and development are charged to expenses as 
incurred and amounted to $5,341.5 million in 1990, $5,247.5 
mullion in 1989, and $4,753.8 million in 1988. 


Foreign Currency Translation 


Exchange and translation losses included in net income in 
1990, 1989, and 1988 amounted to $131.5 million, $105.0 
million, and $8.9 million, respectively. 


Related-Party Transactions 

At December 31, 1990 and 1989, $1,240.9 million and 
$1,246.4 million, respectively, of interest-bearing loans, 
including finance receivables, were outstanding to various 
affiliates ot General Motors Corporation and its subsidiaries. 


Acquisitions and Intangible Assets 


Effective December 31, 1985, the Corporation acquired Hughes 
Aircraft Company (Hughes) and its subsidiaries for $2.7 
billion in cash and cash equivalents and 100 million shares of 
General Motors Class H common stock having an estimated 
total value of $2,561.9 million and which carried certain 
guarantees. On February 28, 1989, the Corporation and the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute (Institute) reached agree- 
ment to terminate the Corporation’s then-existing guarantee 
obligations with respect to the Institute's holding of Class H 
common stock. Under terms of the agreement: (i) the Institute 
received put options exercisable under most circumstances at 
$30 per share on March 1, 1991, 1992, 1993, and 1995 for 
20 million, 10 million, 10 million, and 15 million shares, 
respectively; (ii) the Corporation has the option to call the 
Institute’s shares from March 1, 1989 until February 28, 1991, 
1992, 1993, and 1995 for 20 million, 10 million, 10 million, 
and 15 million shares, respectively, at a call price of $35 per 
share for all shares except for the 15 million shares callable 
until February 28, 1995, for which the call price is $37.50 

per share; and (iii) the Corporation paid to the Institute $675 
million in cash and approximately $300 million in notes (the 
aggregate value of the cash and notes was charged to capital 
surplus). 

The acquisition of Hughes was accounted for as a purchase. 
The purchase price exceeded the net book value of Hughes by 
$4,244.7 million, which was assigned as follows: $500.0 
million to patents and related technology, $125.0 million to 
the future economic benefits to the Corporation of the Hughes 
Long-Term Incentive Plan (LTIP), and $3,619.7 million to 
other intangible assets, including goodwill. The amounts 
assigned to the various intangible asset categories are being 
amortized on a straight-line basis: patents and related tech- 
nology over 15 years, the future economic benefits of the 
Hughes LTIP over five years, and other intangible assets over 
40 years. Amortization is applied directly to the asset accounts. 

For the purpose of determining earnings per share and 
amounts available for dividends on common stocks, the amor- 
tization of intangible assets arising from the acquisition of 
Hughes is charged against earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par 
value common stock. The effect on the 1990, 1989, and 1988 
earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value common stock was a 
net credit (charge) of $24.9 million, $17.8 million, and ($31.6) 
million, respectively, consisting of the amortization of the 
intangible assets arising from the acquisition, the profit on 
intercompany transactions, and the earnings of GMHE 
attributable to $1-2/3 par value common stock. 

On October 18, 1984, the Corporation acquired Electronic 
Data Systems Corporation (EDS) and its subsidiaries for 
$2,501.9 million. The acquisition was consummated through 
an offer to exchange EDS common stock for either (a) $44 in 
cash or (b) $35.20 in cash plus two-tenths of a share of Class E 
common stock plus a nontransferable contingent promissory 


note issued by GM. This note is payable seven years after closing 
(continued) 
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in an amount equal to .2 times the excess of $31.25 over the 
market price of the Class E common stock at the maturity date 
of the note. Contingent notes were issued in denominations 
termed “Note Factors,’ each of which represents five contingent 
notes. Holders were allowed to tender their notes for prepayment 
at discounted amounts beginning in October 1989. There are 
currently approximately 21.0 million contingent notes issued and 
outstanding. The maximum possible liability to the Corporation 
for such notes is approximately $654.7 million. 

If the market price of Class E common stock at the maturity 
date of the notes were to equal the market price at December 
31, 1990, $38.625 a share, no additional consideration for 
contingent notes outstanding at December 31, 1990 would be 
required. 

The acquisition of EDS was accounted for as a purchase. 
The purchase price in excess of the net book value of EDS, 
$2,179.5 million, was assigned principally to existing customer 
contracts, $1,069.9 million, computer software programs 
developed by EDS, $646.2 million, and other intangible assets, 
including goodwill, $290.2 million. The cost assigned to these 
assets is being amortized on a straight-line basis over five years 
for computer software programs (fully amortized in 1989), 
about seven years for customer contracts, 10 years for goodwill, 
and varying periods for the remainder. Amortization is applied 
directly to the asset accounts. 

For the purpose of determining earnings per share and 
amounts available for dividends on commen stocks, the amor- 
tization of these assets is charged against earnings attributable 
to $1-2/3 par value common stock. The effect on the 1990, 
1989, and 1988 earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
common stock was a net charge of $111.3 million, $225.1 
million, and $286.1 million, respectively, consisting of the 
amortization of the intangible and other assets arising from 
the acquisition less related income tax effects, the profit on 
intercompany transactions, and the earnings of EDS attributable 
to $1-2/3 par value common stock. 

Intangible assets of GMAC amounting to $500.8 million 
at December 31, 1990 relate to the acquisitions of GMAC 
Mortgage Corporation and NAVCO Corp. The intangible assets 
related to the GMAC Mortgage Corporation acquisition are 
being amortized over periods that generally match future net 
mortgage servicing rights, while those applicable to the NAVCO 
Corp. acquisition are being amortized on a straight-line basis 
over 40 years. 


Financial Instruments 


The Corporation is party to a variety of interest rate and foreign 
exchange forward contracts (e.g., swap agreements) and options 
in the management of its interest rate and foreign exchange 
exposure. 

The Corporation enters into interest rate forward contracts 
as a means of managing its interest rate exposure. The differen- 
tial to be paid or received under these agreements is accrued 
consistent with the terms of the agreements and market interest 
rates. 


The Corporation also enters into foreign exchange contracts 
and options to hedge obligations and accounts receivable or 
payable denominated in foreign currencies. Gains and losses on 
the forward contracts are recognized based on changes in 
exchange rates, as are offsetting foreign exchange gains or 
losses on such obligations and accounts receivable or payable. 
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NOTE 2. Other Income and Other Deductions 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Other Income 

Insurance premiums $ 485.2 $ 570.4 $ 697.7 
Interest 1,849.8 1,980.4 1,793.9 
Other TIO20 Te Te 2ey 751.2 

Equity in earnings (losses) 
of associates ( 420.9) ( 42.4) 31,1 
Total other income $2,684.3 $3,720.1 $3,253.9 


Interest reflects nonfinancing interest income. Other primarily 
relates to gains recognized by GMAC on the sale of finance 
receivables, mortgage servicing revenue, and MIC investment 
income. 

Other Deductions 


Insurance losses and loss 
adjustment expenses 


Provision for financing 


$ 413.5 $ 442.3 $ 546.5 


losses 814.5 841.9 820.8 
Other 60.3 nts h | 16.3) 
Total other 
deductions $1,288:3.  $1,342:4 ~$1;351.0 


LASSE SL EE HA Ee A EL 
NOTE 3. General Motors Incentive Program 


The General Motors Incentive Program consists of the 

General Motors 1987 Stock Incentive Plan and the General 
Motors 1987 Performance Achievement Plan. The Program is 
administered by the Incentive and Compensation Committee of 
the Board of Directors (the Committee). 


Stock Incentive Plan 


Under the 1987 Stock Incentive Plan (the Plan), the Com- 
mittee may grant options and other rights (including stock 
appreciation rights, restricted stock units, and contingent 
payment rights) to key employes during the period from June 1, 
1987 through May 31, 1992. The aggregate number of shares 
for which options and other rights may be granted under the 
Plan is 50 million shares of $1-2/3 par value common stock, 
10 million shares of Class E common stock, and 10 million 
shares of Class H common stock. 

Incentive and nonqualified stock options granted under the 
Plan generally are exercisable one-half after one year and 
one-half after two years from the dates of grant; the option 
prices are 100% of fair market value on the dates of grant. 
The options generally expire 10 years from the dates of grant 
and are subject to earlier termination under certain conditions. 

Stock appreciation rights (SARs) have been granted to 


certain officers of the Corporation in prior years, but no SARs 
(continued) 
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NOTE 3. (concluded) 


or contingent payment rights were granted in 1990, 1989, or 
1988. SARs provide holders with the right to receive cash 
equal in value to the appreciation in the Corporation's $1-2/3 
par value common stock over the option price of the shares 
under option. They may be exercised only upon surrender of 
the related options and expire with the related options. 
Changes in the status of outstanding options, including 


those granted under prior plans, were as follows: 


$1-2/3 par value 
common stock 


Outstanding at 
January 1, 1988 
Granted 
Exercised: Options 
SARs 
Terminated 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1988 
Granted 
Exercised: Options 
SARs 
Terminated 


Outstanding at 
December 31, 1989 


Granted 

Exercised: Options 
SARs 

Terminated 


Outstanding at 
December 31, 1990 


Option 
Prices 


$19.13-$40.85 


37.47 
19.13-40.85 
19.13-38.60 
23.25-40.85 


19.13-40.85 
41.50 
19.13-40.85 
19.13-38.60 
25.00-41.50 


19.13-41.50 
48.07 
1913-4150 
19.13-38.60 
33.97-48.07 


$19.13-$48.07 


Shares Under 


Option 


8,740,148 
3,198,420 
(a 715,306) 
(eee le) 3550) 
( 122,440) 


10,925,472 
3,060,195 
( 2,628,417) 
(ee AQ 222) 
(eee 373) 


10,834,650 
3,920,339) 

(Bie 21 324) 
( 159,408) 
( O25ue7)) 


12,582,631 


The Corporation intends to continue to deliver newly issued 
$1-2/3 par value common stock upon the exercise of the stock 
options. At December 31, 1990, options for 7,587,299 shares 
were exercisable and the maximum number of shares for which 
additional options and other rights may be granted under the 
Plan was 26,290,304 shares of $1-2/3 par value common stock, 
6,121,704 shares of Class E common stock, and 6,254,993 
shares of Class H common stock. 

Each restricted stock unit (Unit) relates to one share of 
$1-2/3 par value common stock, Class E common stock, or 
Class H common stock, as determined by the Committee at 
the time of grant. The Units entitle the employe to receive, 
without payment to the Corporation, shares of common stock 
in consideration for services performed. Such Units vest over 
specified periods generally ranging up to three years from the 
date of grant. No significant awards were granted by the 


Committee in 1990. 


Performance Achievement Plan 


Under the provisions of the 1987 Performance Achievement 
Plan, the Committee established target awards for the four-year 
period ending in 1993. Awards are established based on targeted 
relationships between Corporation earnings and worldwide 
industry sales during the award periods; the percentages of the 
target awards ultimately distributed to the participants are 
determined by the Committee based on actual results in relation 
to the established goals and individual performance. 


RS TT NR I TS SES EE 
NOTE 4. EDS Incentive Plans 


Under the 1984 Electronic Data Systems Corporation Stock 
Incentive Plan, shares, rights, or options to acquire up to 80 
million shares of Class E common stock may be granted or sold 
during the 10-year life of the EDS Plan. 

The EDS incentive and compensation committee has 
granted to key employes a total of 19,495,458 shares of Class E 
common stock at prices up to $0.05 per share. The Class E 
common shares granted under the EDS Plan are subject to 
restrictions and generally vest over a 10-year period from the 
date the stock rights are granted. 

The committee also has granted incentive stock options 
under the provisions of the EDS Plan. The option price is equal 
to 100% of the fair market value of Class E common stock on 
the date the options were granted. These incentive stock 
options expire in October 1991 and are subject to earlier 
termination under certain conditions. Changes in the status of 
outstanding options were as shown below. 


Option Shares Under 

Class E common stock Price Option 
Outstanding at 

January 1, 1988 $17.91 6,974,900 
Exercised 17.91 ( 270,958) 
Terminated 17.91 ( 169,228) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1988 17.91 6,534,714 
Exercised 17.91 (2,233,062) 
Terminated 1791 ( 286,426) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1989 17.91 4,015,226 
Exercised 17.91 (1,789,549) 
Terminated 17.9% (So 710) 
Outstanding at 

December 31, 1990 $17.91 2,209,967 


All outstanding options were exercisable at December 31, 
1990 and the maximum number of shares for which additional 
shares, rights, or options may be granted under the EDS Plan 
was 54,485,858 shares. 
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NOTE 5. GMHE Incentive Plans 


Under the GMHE Incentive Plan, shares, rights, or options to 
acquire up to 20 million shares of Class H common stock may 
be granted during the 10-year life of the GMHE Plan. 

The GM Incentive and Compensation Committee may grant 
options and other rights to acquire shares of Class H common 
stock under the provisions of the GMHE Plan. The option 
price is equal to 100% of the fair market value of Class H 
common stock on the date the options were granted. These 
nonqualified options generally expire 10 years from the dates 
of grant and are subject to earlier termination under certain 
conditions. 


Changes in the status of outstanding options were as follows: 
Sa MAB LIL SACRE SP ISI SH LR ROIS PDE SRLS YS LEAT TRAE tl RE Be ER SEN 


Option Shares Under 
Class H common stock Prices Option 
Outstanding at 
January 1, 1988 $19.75-$24.69 838,610 
Granted 30.00-30.25 818,375 
Exercised 19.75-24.60 ( 44,530) 
Terminated 24.34-30.25 (eee 2=5 10) 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1988 19753025 155391945 
Granted Zier 994,765 
Exercised 19.75-24.60 (ea 2 576.) 
Terminated 27.57-30.00 ( 106,850) 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1989 LOO ae2) 2,385,284 
Granted VA Wels) 12315485 
Terminated 21.38-27.57 ( 24,670) 
Outstanding at 
December 31, 1990 $19.75-$30.25 3,592,099 


Options for 1,933,253 shares of Class H common stock were 
exercisable at December 31, 1990 and the maximum number 
of shares for which additional options and other rights may be 
granted under the GMHE Plan was 14,776,389 shares. 


NOTE 6. Pension Program and 
Postemployment Benefits 


The Corporation and its subsidiaries have a number of defined 
benefit pension plans covering substantially all employes. Plans 
covering U.S. and Canadian represented employes generally 
provide benefits of negotiated stated amounts for each year of 
service as well as significant supplemental benefits for employes 
who retire with 30 years of service before normal retirement 
age. The benefits provided by the plans covering its U.S. and 
Canadian salaried employes, and employes in certain foreign 
locations, are generally based on years of service and the 
employe’s salary history. The Corporation and its subsidiaries 
also have certain nonqualified pension plans covering executives 
which are based on targeted wage replacement percentages and 
are unfunded. 

Plan assets are primarily invested in United States 
Government obligations, equity and fixed income securities, 
commingled pension trust funds, GM preference stock valued 
at approximately $690.8 million as of the measurement date 
in 1990, and insurance contracts. The Corporation’s funding 
policy with respect to its qualified plans is to contribute 
annually not less than the minimum required by applicable 
law and regulation nor more than the maximum amount which 
can be deducted for Federal income tax purposes. 

Certain changes in actuarial assumptions had the effect of 
reducing the 1990 consolidated net loss by $289.8 million or 
$0.48 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock. 

Total pension expense of the Corporation and its subsidiaries 
amounted to $368.9 million in 1990, $810.8 million in 1989, 
and $544.4 million in 1988. Net periodic pension cost (credit) 
for 1990, 1989, and 1988 of U.S. plans and plans of sub- 
sidiaries outside the United States included the components 


shown in the table on the next page. 
(continued) 
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NOTE 6. (continued) 


U.S. Plans Non-U.S. Plans 
(Dollars in Millions) 


1990 


Benefits earned 
during the year 


Interest accrued on 
benefits earned 
in prior years 

Return on assets 
— Actual loss 


—Plus deferred 
loss 


$ 713.6 $105.5 


3,389.4 370.0 


$2,117.1 $159.9 


( 6,153.9) ( 4,036.8) (517.0) ( 
95.2 


Net amortization 


Net periodic 
pension cost 


1989 
Benefits earned 
during the year 
Interest accrued on 
benefits earned 
in prior years 
Return on assets 
— Actual gain 
—Less deferred 
gain 


$ 159.4 


$ 661.2 


3,391.6 


($6,443.9) ($532.2) 


3025.6) | 314185) ie 202900 32757) 


Net amortization 87.0 ( 


Net periodic 
pension cost 


1988 
Benefits earned 
during the year 
Interest accrued on 
benefits earned 
in prior years 
Return on assets 
— Actual loss $ 
—Plus deferred 
loss 


$ 661.5 


$ 616.6 $ 


oie eA: 


56.1 $ 25.7 


( 3,420.2) ( 3,364.1)( 394.2) ( 368.5) 
74.9 ( 47.0) 


Net amortization 


Net periodic 
pension cost 
(credit) 


$ 517.7 ($ 31.0) 


The table on the next page reconciles the funded status 
of the Corporation’s U.S. and non-U.S. plans with amounts 
recognized in the Corporation's Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
December 31, 1990 and 1989. 

The unfunded liability in excess of the unamortized prior 
service cost and net transition obligation was recorded as a 
reduction of $1,004.7 million in Stockholders’ Equity during 
1990 in accordance with Statement of Financial Accounting 
Standards No. 87, Employers’ Accounting for Pensions. 

The remaining portion of the unfunded liability of $5,874.9 
million and $2,101.0 million was primarily recorded as an 
intangible asset at December 31, 1990 and 1989, respectively. 

Measurement dates used for the Corporation’s principal U.S. 
plans are October 1 for GM’s plans (including Delco 
Electronics Corporation) and EDS, and December 1 for 
Hughes plans. For non-U.S. plans, the measurement dates used 
are October 1 for certain foreign plans and December 1 for 
Canadian plans. 

The weighted average discount rate used in determining the 
actuarial present values of the projected benefit obligation 
shown in the table on the next page for U.S. plans was 10.0% at 
December 31, 1990 and 9.5% at December 31, 1989 and for 
non-U.S. plans was 10.5% at December 31, 1990 and 9.8% at 
December 31, 1989. The rate of increase in future compensation 
levels of applicable U.S. employes was 5.4% at both December 
31, 1990 and December 31, 1989 and of applicable non-U.S. 
employes was 5.9% at December 31, 1990 and 5.5% at December 
31, 1989. Benefits under the hourly plans are generally not 
based on wages and therefore no benefit escalation beyond 
existing negotiated increases was included. The expected long- 
term rate of return on assets used in determining pension 
expense for U.S. plans was 11.0% for 1990 and 10.1% for 1989, 
and for non-U.S. plans was 10.9% for 1990 and 10.5% for 
1989. The assumptions for non-U.S. plans were developed on 
a basis consistent with that for U.S. plans, adjusted to reflect 
prevailing economic conditions and interest rate environments. 

In addition to providing pension benefits, the Corporation 
and certain of its subsidiaries provide certain health care and 
life insurance benefits for active and retired employes. The 
Corporation recognizes the cost of providing those benefits as 
incurred. The cost of such benefits amounted to $3,782.1 million 
in 1990, $3,450.4 million in 1989, and $3,507.7 million in 
1988, of which $1,198.7 million in 1990, $1,067.4 million in 
1989, and $1,130.6 million in 1988 related to retired employes. 

(continued) 
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NOTE 7. Special Provision for Scheduled Plant 
Closings and Other Restructurings 


In 1990, a special restructuring charge of $3,314.0 million 
was included in the results of operations to provide for the 
closing of four previously idled U.S. assembly plants, as well as 
provide for other North American manufacturing and ware- 
house operations which will be consolidated or cease operating 
over the next three years. As a result, consolidated net loss was 
increased by $2,087.8 million or $3.47 per share of $1-2/3 

par value common stock. 

A similar provision was made in 1986 in the amount of 
$1,287.6 million for costs associated with scheduled plant 
closings in the U.S. and other restructurings of foreign 
operations that were reasonably estimable at the time. 

During 1990, 1989, and 1988, a net of $1,731.7 million, 
$148.1 million, and $218.6 million, respectively, was charged 
against these reserves. 


(Dollars in Millions) U.S. Plans Non-U.S. Plans 
1990 1989 1990 1989 
Assets Accum. Assets Accum. Assets Accum. Assets Accum. 

Actuarial present value of Exceed Benefits Exceed Benefits Exceed Benefits Exceed Benefits 
benefits based on service to Accum. Exceed Accum. Exceed Accum. Exceed Accum. Exceed 
date and present pay levels Benefits Assets Benefits Assets Benefits Assets Benefits Assets 

Vested $15,236.9 $18,901.1 $14,300.3 $16,948.5 $2,037.4 $1,638.1 $1,969.9 $1,261.0 

Nonvested 493.3 4,466.4 614.9 apo 1377 40.2 161.1 38.1 
Accumulated benefit obligation 15,730.2  23,367.5 14,915.2 20,679.9 2,175.1 1,678.3 2,131.0 129971 
Additional amounts related to 

* projected pay increases if. Wey 111.4 13:0 13 165.8 p42 154.7 PIS) 

Total projected benefit obligation 
based on service to date 17,247.9 23,478.9 16,468.8 20,758.4 2,340.9 1,990.4 2,285.7 a25,0 
Plan assets at fair value 18,678'3.9816;209;7 21,166.0° 9 18,885.9 3,080.9 49.8 Bly Are 8.6 
Projected benefit obligation (in 
excess of) less than plan assets 11309 (Se 209)2) 4.6972 -(9 81.8725) 740.0 ( 1,940.6) 888.5 ( 1,516.4) 
Unamortized net amount 
resulting from changes in plan 
experience and actuarial 
assumptions 1,886.2 1,086.8 ( OF 009327) 448.0 ( Dro) P25 eee.) 
Unamortized prior service cost 818.6 4,306.3 16.5 1,612.8 323.) 212 334.0 203:3 
Unamortized net obligation 
(asset) at date of adoption CT 7.5129) 14 94601) 1,480.0 ( 691.5) 437.2 ( 696.1) 417.6 
Adjustment for unfunded 
pension liabilities a en) — (_ 1,920.6) —p (22.9) — (_ 180.4) 
Net prepaid pension cost 
(accrued liability) recognized 
in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet $ 2,383.8 ($ 7,157.8) $ 1,852.6 ($ 1,794.0) $ 820.0 ($1,642.7) $ 646.7 ($1,296.9) 
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NOTE 8. Profit Sharing Plans 


The profit sharing formula provides a range of percentage payouts 
when the Corporation’s U.S. income before income taxes plus 
equity in U.S. earnings of finance subsidiaries exceeds various 
minimum annual returns on U.S. sales and revenues. Both the 
percentage payout and the minimum returns are as agreed to 
by the Corporation and eligible U.S. employes. GM’s loss in 
1990 precludes a payment under the profit sharing formula. 
The accrual for profit sharing was $22.1 million in 1989 and 
$114.1 million in 1988. 
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NOTE 9. United States, Foreign, and Other 
Income Taxes (Credit) 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Taxes estimated to be 
payable currently 

United States Federal & 274.4 $1,017.0 $1,628.3 


Foreign 1,856.7 § 5180.3 552.6 
State and local 62.3 93.6 76.8 
Total DOA A290 9 ee 2.2 ee 
Taxes deferred—net 
United States Federal (1946.9) 31433) te 172.9) 
Foreign ( 27.6) 472.0 253.4 
State and local (9255.4) ( 28.5) 44.3 
Total ( 2,229.9) 12972 124.8 
Investment tax credits 
amortized —net 
United States Federal (U7 6 Dil 22535 eee 209.2) 
Foreign ( 18.8) ( 20.8) ( 16.5) 
Total (-194.9).() 246: 1) (279.7) 
Total taxes (credit) ($ 231.4) $2,174.0 $2,102.8* 


*Excluding effect of accounting change. 


The deferred taxes (credit) for timing differences consisted 
principally of the following: 1990—$672.6 million for 
depreciation, ($1,059.8) million for sales and product allowances, 
($583.0) million for the Alternative Minimum Tax, ($552.5) 
million for vehicle instalment sales, ($124.8) million for profits 
on long-term contracts, ($116.6) million for provision for 
financing losses, and $105.1 million for policy and warranty; 
1989—$797.3 million for depreciation, ($111.8) million for 
vehicle instalment sales, ($547.1) million for benefit plans 
expense, ($159.9) million for profits on long-term contracts, 
and ($340.0) million for lease transactions; and 1988—$602.6 
million for depreciation, ($217.3) million for vehicle instalment 
sales, ($329.6) million for benefit plans expense, ($290.0) 
million for profits on long-term contracts, ($126.8) million for 
lease transactions, ($242.5) million for policy and warranty, 
and $190.2 million for uniform capitalization of inventory costs. 

Income (loss) before income taxes included the following 
components: 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Domestic income (loss) ($6,490.8) $2,967.3 $3,170.8 
Foreign income 4273.10) D430 Spot! 


Total ($2,217.1) $6,398.3 $6,734.9 


The consolidated income tax (credit) was different than the 
amount computed using the United States statutory income tax 
rate for the reasons set forth in the following table: 
(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 


Expected tax (credit) at U.S. 
statutory income tax rate 


1988 


($753.8) $2,175.4 $2,289.9 


State and local income taxes  ( 127.9) 45.7 95.2 
Investment tax credits 

amortized ( 211.8). C 9277 0s 
Utilization of loss carry- 

forwards at certain foreign 

operations ( 26.6). 2207) eo) 
USS. tax effect of foreign 

earnings and dividends Bloat 436.2 414.8 
Foreign rates other than 34% LO Zee 191:4; () 3133-7) 
Tax rate changes on reversing 

timing differences ( 164.3)( 117.9)( 126.6) 
Equity effect in pre-tax 

income 143.1 144 10.6) 
Other adjustments 572.05 i) 220.9 


Consolidated income tax 


(credit) ($231.4) $2,174.0 $2,102.8* 


Certain amounts for 1989 and 1988 have been reclassified to conform with 
1990 classifications. 
*Excluding effect of accounting change. 
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NOTE 10. Earnings (Loss) Per Share Attributable 

to and Dividends on Common Stocks 
Earnings (Loss) per share attributable to common stocks have 
been determined based on the relative amounts available for the 
payment of dividends to holders of $1-2/3 par value, Class E, 
and Class H common stocks. Prior to 1990, the effect on 
earnings per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock resulting 
from the assumed exercise of outstanding options, the delivery 
of stock awards, the assumed conversion of the preference 
shares discussed in Note 17, and the assumed exercise of the 
put options discussed in Note 1 was not material. However, for 
1990, the loss per share attributable to $1-2/3 par value 
common stock has been computed by dividing such loss by the 
average number of common and equivalent shares outstanding. 
The operations of the EDS and GMHE Incentive Plans and 
the assumed exercise of stock options do not have a material 
dilutive effect on earnings per share of Class E or Class H 
common stocks, respectively, at this time. 

Dividends on the $1-2/3 par value common stock are 
declared out of the earnings of GM and its subsidiaries, 
excluding the Available Separate Consolidated Net Income of 
EDS and GMHE. ; 

Dividends on the Class E and Class H common stocks are 
declared out of the Available Separate Consolidated Net 
Income of EDS and GMHE, respectively, earned since the 
acquisition by GM. The Available Separate Consolidated Net 
Income of EDS and GMHE is determined quarterly and is 
equal to the separate consolidated net income of EDS and 
GMHE, respectively, excluding the effects of purchase accounting 
adjustments arising at the time of acquisition, multiplied 
by a fraction, the numerator of which is the weighted 

(continued) 
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NOTE 10. (concluded) 


average number of shares of Class E or Class H common stock 
outstanding during the period and the denominator of which 
is currently 239.3 million shares for Class E and 399.7 million 
shares for Class H. The denominators during 1989 and 1988 
were 238.7 million and 243.8 million shares, respectively, 

for Class E and 400.0 million shares for Class H. 

The denominators used in determining the Available 
Separate Consolidated Net Income of EDS and GMHE are 
adjusted as deemed appropriate by the Board of Directors to 
reflect subdivisions or combinations of the Class E and Class H 
common stocks and to reflect certain transfers of capital to 
or from EDS and GMHE. In this regard, the Board has 
generally caused the denominators to decrease as shares are 
purchased by EDS or GMHE, and to increase as such shares 
are used at EDS or GMHE expense for EDS or GMHE 
employe benefit plans or acquisitions. 


Dividends may be paid on common stocks only when, as, 
and if declared by the Board of Directors in its sole discretion. 
The Board’s policy with respect to $1-2/3 par value common 
stock is to distribute dividends based on the outlook and the 
indicated capital needs of the business. At the February 4, 1991 
meeting of the Board, the quarterly dividend on the $1-2/3 par 
value common stock was reduced from $0.75 per share to $0.40 
per share. This action was taken as a part of a comprehensive 
cost-cutting and cash-conservation program to strengthen 
GMs competitive position. The current policy of the Board 
with respect to the Class E and Class H common stocks is to 
pay cash dividends approximately equal to 30% and 35% of the 
Available Separate Consolidated Net Income of EDS and GMHE, 
respectively, for the prior year. At the February 4, 1991 Board 
meeting, the dividend on the Class E common stock was 
increased by 14% to a quarterly rate of $0.16 per share from 
a rate of $0.14 per share in 1990. The quarterly dividend on 
Class H common stock was continued at $0.18 per share. 


NOTE 11. Cash and Marketable Securities 


(Dollars in Millions) 


Cash, time deposits, and certificates of deposit 
Bonds, notes, and other securities 


United States Government and other governmental agencies and 
authorities 
States, municipalities, and political subdivisions 
Other 
Preferred stocks with mandatory redemption terms 
Equity securities —common stocks 
Public utilities 
Banks, trust and insurance companies 
Industrial and miscellaneous 


Total cash and marketable securities 


Adjustment to value common stocks at market 


Book value of cash and marketable securities 


1990 1989 
Market Market 
Cost Value Cost Value 

$2,334.1 $2,330.6 $ 3,916.4 $ 3,916.7 
NA ee 1,218.0 1,110.8 ede ees 
Hi3biss he O Sye7/ 1,354.7 1,400.2 
2,503.0 2,497.6 3,168.1 aye eA) 
54.4 49.9 eS i225 
29,6 a1L9 34.9 UES 
15.8 27.4 14.3 29.4 
246.5 505.7 200.8 486.7 
25.0 $7,876.8 9 S71) $10,327.3 

295i 341.8 

$7,821.4 $10,213.53 


Certificates of deposit, bonds, notes, and preferred stocks with mandatory redemption terms are carried at amortized cost. Other 


stocks are carried at market value. The aggregate excess of market 
component of Stockholders’ Equity. 


value over cost, net of related income taxes, is included as a 


Cash equivalents are defined as short-term, highly liquid investments with original maturities of 90 days or less and are commingled 


in the preceding schedule. 


The distribution of maturities of GMAC debt securities outstanding at December 31, 1990 and 1989 is summarized as follows: 


Maturity (Dollars in Millions) 


Due in one year or less 

Due after one year through five years 
Due after five years through 10 years 
Due after 10 years 

Mortgage-backed securities 


Total debt securities 


1990 1989 
Market Market 
Cost Value Cost Value 

$ 386.6 $ 382.6 $ 179.6 $ 180.1 
636.5 665.8 680.1 7135 
451.9 459.6 612.3 6333 
De) 580.4 560.8 596.8 
406.6 417.7 348.3 358.1 
$2,432.6 $2,506.1 $2,381.1 $2,481.8 


Proceeds from the sale of debt securities amounted to $1,427.6 million in 1990 and $1,201.5 million in 1989. Gross realized 
gains amounted to $18.4 million in 1990 and $23.6 million in 1989. Gross realized losses amounted to $11.1 million in 1990 and 


$3.7 million in 1989. 


(continued) 
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NOTE 11. (concluded) 
The extent of unrealized gains and losses on GMAC debt securities at December 31, 1990 and 1989 is set forth below: 


1990 1989 
Unrealized Unrealized Unrealized Unrealized 

Type of Security (Dollars in Millions) Gains Losses Gains Losses 
Bonds, notes, and other securities 

United States government and other governmental agencies and 

authorities $ 4.9 $ 0.5 $ 69.0 $ 0.9 

States, municipalities, and political subdivisions 69.7 6.0 94.6 8.1 

Other 16.1 Gy 8.4 BD 
Preferred stocks with mandatory redemption terms pn) 6.0 1.0 — 
Total $92.2 $18.7 $113.0 $12.3 


The difference between market value and cost of equity securities at December 31, 1990 and 1989 consisted of gross unrealized 
profits (excess of market value over cost) of $306.7 million and $344.4 million and gross unrealized losses (excess of cost over 
market value) of $13.6 million and $2.6 million, respectively. Net gains realized from the sale of equity securities amounted to 
$41.6 million in 1990 and $11.2 million in 1989. 


Supplemental disclosure of cash flow information is as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Cash paid (refunded) during the years for 
Interest $8,558.3 $8,613.8 $7,406.3 
Income taxes 1,100.9 1,540.1 (Tate 0} 
Noncash investing and financing activities—capital leases 132 67.0 47.4 


LALA ONSTAR TL I NEL ETL TT EP EN 


NOTE 12. Finance Receivables— Net The aggregate amount of total receivables maturing in each 


The distribution of maturities of finance receivables outstand- 
ing at December 31, 1990 and 1989 is summarized as follows: 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 
Retail, lease financing, and leasing 
receivables 
Past due 
Over 30 days $ 188.3 $ 187.0 
30 days or less 562.3 503.6 
Due in following year 26,870.0 Ziel Od, 
Due in second following year 21,091.5 DA Oae) 
Due thereafter 23 Ja 25,938.4 
Total 72,48 1.1 74,944.2 
Wholesale receivables (principally 
due on demand) 23,414.4 23,760.9 
Term loans to dealers and others 3,466.7 3,488.3 
Other 1,299.4 1,534.8 
Total finance receivables 100,668.2 103,728.2 
Less 
Unearned income 9,259.5 10,082.8 
Allowance for financing losses 1E2Z92%>) 1,290.8 
Total finance receivables—net $ 90,116.2 $ 92,354.6 
Repossessions (included above) $349.4 $345.5 


of the five years following December 31, 1990 is as follows: 
1991 —$53,608.4 million; 1992—$21,577.3 million; 1993 — 
$14,674.5 million; 1994—$7,486.3 million; 1995 —$2,421.6 
million; and 1996 and thereafter —$900.1 million. 

The following table presents an analysis of the allowance for 
financing losses for 1990, 1989, and 1988. 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 


Allowance for financing 
losses at beginning of 
the year 


1989 1988 


$1,290.8 $1,175.00 $ 979.4 


Provision for financing losses 
Non-recourse increment — 


retail SPe aa! 563.8 332.8 
Other 161.8 278.1 488.0 
Total 814.5 841.9 820.8 
Charge-offs (893149) U “S27 Gye) 
Recoveries and other 118.9 101.0 70.0 


Allowance for financing 
losses at end of the year $1,292.5 $1,290.8 $1,175.0 
In December 1990, GMAC sold net retail finance receivables 

aggregating approximately $1.2 billion through a special 

purpose subsidiary. This subsidiary retained as an investment 
approximately 9% of the total receivables pool and marketed 


(continued) 


eens § December 31, 1989. Gains or losses on the sales of receivables 


NOTE 12. (concluded) are recorded in Other Income. 

the remaining portion. The subsidiary will absorb all losses GMAC’s recourse liability under the limited guaranties 

related to the receivables to the extent of its investment in this connected with sales made in prior years of certain retail 

subordinated portion. finance receivables is generally 5% of the outstanding balances 
GMAC’s retail instalment obligation servicing portfolio at in the pools. The amount recorded for this portion of liability 

December 31, 1990, including the amount sold in December, totaled $5.8 million at December 31, 1990 and $22.8 million 

amounted to $1.5 billion, compared with $1.4 billion at at December 31, 1989. 
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NOTE 13. General Motors Acceptance Corporation and Subsidiaries 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet (Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 
Cash and investments in securities $ 3,214.9 $ 3,142.6 
Finance receivables— net 79,189.6 79,120.1 
Notes receivable from General Motors Corporation 12,918.0 14,460.5 
Other assets 9,780.6 6,839.2 
Total Assets $105,103.1 $103,562.4 
Short-term debt 8) Dela Dac. $ 54,415.4 
Accounts payable and other liabilities (including GM and affiliates—$2,725.5 and $2,897.7) 9,199.7 8,912.0 
Long-term debt 34,185.4 32,4530) 
Stockholder’s equity 8,002.2 7,782.0 
Total Liabilities and Stockholder’s Equity $105,103.1 $103,562.4 
Condensed Statement of Separate Consolidated Net Income 
(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Gross Revenue $14,787.1 $14,503.8 $13,499.6 
Interest and discount 7,965.8 7,908.3 6,641.9 
Other expenses 4,972.9 5,044.0 5,060.0 
Total Expenses 12,938.7 W229 D2 11,701.9 
Income before income taxes 1,848.4 1 SSL SS IO Ta 
Income taxes 658.3 440.8 610.1 
Separate Consolidated Net Income $ 1,190.1 Peele loll Oey $ 1,187.6 


Cash dividends paid to GM $ 1,000.0 $ ©600.0 $ 1,000.0 


NOTE 14. Real Estate, Plants, and Equipment 
and Accumulated Depreciation 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 
Real estate, plants, and equipment (Note 15) 
Land $ 6688.4 $ 673.2 
Land improvements 1,814.0 IL FAMED 
Leasehold improvements—less 
amortization 326.9 185.6 
Buildings 13,060.7 12,445.43 


43,601.0 41,125.6 
3.20720 2,843.2 
863.0 504.6 
L257 ee LOZ 
290001 PENS) 


Machinery and equipment 
Furniture and office equipment 
Satellites and related facilities 
Capitalized leases 
Construction in progress 


Total $67,219.4 $63,390.7 
Accumulated depreciation 

Land improvements $ 1,041.6 $ 968.7 
Buildings 6,354.4 Dao LO 
Machinery and equipment 27,747.2  25,468.1 
Furniture and office equipment 2,176.6 1,849.0 
Satellites and related facilities 231.4 LO2et 
Capitalized leases 72916 640.8 


Total $38,280.8 $34,849.7 


The lease payments applicable to equipment on operating leases 
maturing in each of the five years following December 31, 1990 
are as follows: 1991—$2,388.9 million; 1992—$2,096.5 
million; 1993 —$1,126.4 million; 1994— $241.9 million; and 
1995 —$2.1 million. 


NOTE 15. Notes and Loans Payable 


(Dollars in Weighted Average 


Millions) Interest Rate 1990 1989 
Notes, loans, and debentures 
Payable within 
one year Various $57,123.9 $56,926.0 
Payable beyond 
one year 
US. Dollars 
1991 — — So O02 
1992 9.1% 8,811.4 6,545.8 
1993 8.6% 6,852.4 4,118.2 
1994 8.8% 4,460.0 3,410.6 
1995 9.1% 2,323.4 741.6 
1996 and after 9.0% 9,142.3 7,468.6 
Other 
currencies Various 8,094.9 6,846.8 
Unamortized discount (ALB (Ls Syiless 0) 
Subordinated 
indebtedness Various 158.0 1825) 
Total $95,633.5 $93,424.8 


The Corporation and its subsidiaries maintain bank lines of 
credit that are supported by bank commitment fees and com- 
pensating balances against certain lines of credit. Compensating 
balances, which are not subject to withdrawal restrictions, are 
maintained at a level required to provide the same income that 
a fee would generate. Commitment fees incurred by the Corpo- 
ration amounted to $16.1 million in 1990, $15.3 million in 
1989, and $22.5 million in 1988. Compensating balances 
maintained by the Corporation averaged $29.6 million for 1990 
and $31.2 million for 1989. 

At December 31, 1990, the Corporation and its subsidiaries 
had unused short-term credit lines of approximately $20.2 
billion and unused long-term credit agreements of approxi- 
mately $2.8 billion. 

Short-term borrowings are primarily entered into by GMAC. 
Commercial paper is offered in the United States, Canada, and 
Europe in varying terms ranging up to 270 days. The weighted 
average interest rates on commercial paper at December 31, 
1990, 1989, and 1988 were 8.52%, 9.05%, and 9.227%, respec- 
tively. Master notes represent borrowings on a demand basis 
arranged generally under agreements with trust departments of 
certain banks. The weighted average interest rates on master 
notes at December 31, 1990, 1989, and 1988 were 7.38%, 
8.39%, and 9.14%, respectively. Commercial paper and master 
notes obligations were $30,303.3 million and $4,291.6 mil- 
lion, respectively, at December 31, 1990 and $33,816.9 million 
and $4,536.8 million, respectively, at December 31, 1989. 

Short-term borrowing amounts and interest rates during the 


years shown were as follows: 
FANT LL 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 


Maximum amount 
outstanding at any 
month-end 

Average borrowings 
outstanding during 
the year 


Weighted average short- 


$46,554.0 $48,686.3 $47,376.5 


$45,464.7 $47,161.0 $44,304.6 


term interest rates* 8.85% 9.377% 7.67% 
Weighted average 

commercial paper 

rates** 8.74% 9.46% 7.66% 


*Based on the approximate average aggregate amount outstanding during the 
year and the cost of borrowings. 
**Rates have been determined by relating commercial paper costs for each year 
to the daily average dollar amounts outstanding. 


An option to acquire the New York office building of General 
Motors has been exercised by an unrelated party and will result 
in a gain to the Corporation of approximately $600 million in 
the first quarter of 1991. The option was granted in connection 
with a private financing in 1981. 

Total interest cost incurred in 1990, 1989, and 1988 amounted 
to $8,870.0 million, $8,859.4 million, and $7,297.8 million, 
respectively, of which $98.3 million, $102.2 million, and 
$64.9 million, related to certain real estate, plants, and equipment 
acquired in those years, was capitalized. 
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NOTE 16. Other Liabilities 


(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 
Taxes, other than income taxes Dele 21220272 
Payrolls 2,030.3 15839:8 
Employe benefits 10,148.7 3,298.1 
Warranties, dealer and customer 

allowances, claims, discounts, etc. Vee Spel 6,801.5 
Unpaid insurance losses, loss 

adjustment expenses, and 

unearned insurance premiums 2,290.4 21445 
Interest 2,615.8 Wo) 24 
Other 12493 ae 1798.2 

Total $38,255.2 $28,456.7 


SSAA SA INS LS PRS IE ADEE SSN OE STR IR) 
NOTE 17. Stockholders' Equity 


The preferred stock is subject to redemption at the option of 
the Board of Directors on any dividend date on not less than 
30 days’ notice at the redemption prices stated on the following 
page, plus accrued dividends. 

The preference stock originally consisted of six separate series 
of 3,262,306 nonvoting shares, three E series and three H 
series, contributed in September 1987 to GM’s U.S. pension 
plans that, subject to the fixed per share dividends paid after 
each series’ redemption date, pay dividends equivalent to twice 
the dividends declared and paid on the related Class E and 
Class H common stock. On October 1, 1990, 3,262,306 Series 
H-I shares were redeemed at the redemption price of $63.50. 
No Series E-I shares were redeemed; therefore, they are eligible 
for the preferential dividend as discussed in the next column. 
The remaining preference shares are convertible on a one-for- 
two fixed basis into Class E or Class H common shares four 
and five years after issuance. 

Holders of the preference shares will be able to elect to 
require GM to redeem the shares at the prices and on the 


following specific dates: 
ALLELE TS RA EE 


Preference Redemption 

Stock Series Price/Share Redemption Date 
E-II $62.00 September 15, 1991 
E-III bye September 15, 1992 
H-II 69.00 September 15, 1991 
H-Il 74.75 September 15, 1992 


The redemption prices indicated above represent the liquida- 
tion values of such shares. The liquidation value of Series E-I 
shares remains $57.25 per share. At December 31, 1990, the 
Series H-II and H-III shares have been reclassified to Stocks 
Subject to Repurchase reflecting the probability that they will 
be redeemed at the redemption dates noted above. 


On or after each series’ redemption date, quarterly pref- 
erential dividends will be payable of $0.715 per share on Series 
E shares and $0.795 per share on Series H shares. After 
September 15, 1993, any or all of the preference shares not 
converted could be redeemed by GM at its option at the 
applicable redemption prices, although preference shareholders 
will first have the right to convert if GM exercises its redemp- 
tion option. 

Holders of $1-2/3 par value, Class E, and Class H common 
stocks are entitled to one, one-quarter, and one-half vote per 
share, respectively, on all matters submitted to the stockholders 
for a vote. The liquidation rights of common stockholders are 
based on per share liquidation units of the various classes and 
are subject to certain adjustments if outstanding common stock 


_ is subdivided, by stock split or otherwise, or if shares of one 


class of common stock are issued as a dividend to holders of 
another class of common stock. At December 31, 1990, each 
share of $1-2/3 par value, Class E, and Class H common stocks 
was entitled to a liquidation unit of approximately one, one- 
quarter, and one-half, respectively. 

If at any time GM should sell, liquidate, or otherwise dispose 
of substantially all of EDS, Hughes, or the other business of 
GMHE, shares of the Corporation’s $1-2/3 par value common 
stock will automatically be exchanged for Class E or Class H 
common stock, respectively. 

After December 31, 1994 or December 31, 1995, the Board 
of Directors may exchange $1-2/3 par value common stock for 
Class E or for Class H common stock, respectively, if the Board 
has declared and paid certain minimum cash dividends during 
each of the five years preceding the exchange. 

In the event any of the aforementioned exchanges were to 
occur, the Class E or Class H common stockholders would 
receive $1-2/3 par value common stock having a market value 
at the time of the exchange equal to 120% of the market value 
of the Class E or Class H common stock exchanged. 

The Certificate of Incorporation provides that no cash divi- 
dends may be paid on the $1-2/3 par value, Class E, or Class H 
common stock, or any series of preference stock unless current 
assets exceed current liabilities (both as defined) by greater 
than $75 per share of outstanding preferred stock. Such current 
assets exceeded current liabilities by greater than $75 in respect 
of each share of outstanding preferred stock at December 31, 
1990 and 1989. 

At December 31, 1990, consolidated net income retained for 
use in the business attributable to $1-2/3 par value, Class E, 
and Class H common stocks was $25,699.9 million, $710.8 
million, and $737.9 million, respectively. 

(continued) 
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NOTE 17. (continued) 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1990 1989 1988 


Capital Stock 
Preferred Stock, without par value, cumulative dividends (authorized, 6,000,000 shares) 
$5.00 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at Corporation option at 


$120 per share—outstanding at beginning and end of the year (1,530,194 shares) $ 21530. 3919350 $153.0 
$3.75 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at Corporation option at 
$100 per share—outstanding at beginning and end of the year (814,100 shares) 81.4 81.4 81.4 


Preference Stock, $0.10 par value (authorized, 100,000,000 shares) 
E series, convertible one-for-two at fixed dates into Class E common stock 


Issued at beginning and end of the year (9,786,918 shares) 1.0 1.0 1.0 
H series, convertible one-for-two at fixed dates into Class H common stock 

Issued at beginning of the year (9,786,918 shares) 1.0 1.0 1.0 

Redeemed by the Corporation during the year (3,262,306 shares) ( 0.3) ant + 

Reclassification of shares subject to redemption (6,524,612 shares) ( Os) — 
Issued at end of the year (9,786,918 shares in 1989 and 1988) , — 1.0 1.0 


Common Stock, $1-2/3 par value (authorized, 1,000,000,000 shares ) 
Issued at beginning of the year (605,683,572 shares in 1990, 306,456,671 in 1989, 


and 312,654,018 in 1988) 1,009.5 D107 52a 
Reacquired on the open market (3,589,000 shares in 1990, 9,856,604 in 1989, and 

6,555,000 in 1988) : ( 6.0) *{ 16.4); S(O tiOF 
Issued under provisions of the GM Incentive Program (Note 3) and other employe 

stock plans (3,497,784 shares in 1990, 2,138,166 in 1989, and 357,653 in 1988) 5.8 3.6 0.6 
Two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend (306,945,339 shares) — S16 — 
Issued at end of the year (605,592,356 shares in 1990, 605,683,572 in 1989, and 

306,456,671 in 1988) 1,009.3 1,009.5 510.7 


Class E Common Stock, $0.10 par value (authorized, 500,000,000 shares) 
Issued at beginning of the year (48,830,764 shares in 1990, 50,646,603 in 1989, and 


51,601,687 in 1988) 4.9 Syl Dee 
Issued in connection with acquisitions (3,969,484 shares) = — 0.4 
Reacquired on the open market (2,204,676 shares in 1990, 3,581,949 in 1989, and 

5,819,978 in 1988) ( OZ )F( Oi4) een 
Issued in conjunction with EDS Incentive Plans (Note 4) and other employe stock 

plans (4,690,629 shares in 1990, 1,766,110 in 1989, and 895,410 in 1988) 0.4 0.2 0.1 
Two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend (48,904,250 shares) 4.9 — 
Issued at end of the year (100,220,967 shares in 1990, 48,830,764 in 1989, and 

50,646,603 in 1988) 10.0 49 Sel 


Class H Common Stock, $0.10 par value (authorized, 600,000,000 shares) 
Issued at beginning of the year (35,162,664 shares in 1990, 128,388,969 in 1989, and 


65,434,936 in 1988) oe) 12.8 6.5 
Issued (reacquired) in conjunction with GMHE Incentive Plans (Note 5) and other 
employe stock plans ( (1,966) shares in 1990, 57,180 in 1989, and 2,052,212 in 1988) — — 0.2 
Two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend (65,653,841 shares) — — 6.6 
Reacquired on the open market (710,300 shares in 1990, 3,283,485 in 1989, and 
4,752,020 in 1988) — ( OS 0.5) 
Purchased from the Howard Hughes Medical Institute (35,000,000 shares) — ( 3) _ 
Reclassification of shares subject to repurchase from the Institute (55,000,000 shares) — ( De) — 
Issued at end of the year (34,450,398 shares in 1990, 35,162,664 in 1989, and 
128,388,969 in 1988) 3 35 12.8 
Total capital stock at end of the year $1,258.20 tolee543 $765.0 
(continued) 
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NOTE 17. (continued) 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Capital Surplus (principally additional paid-in capital) 
Balance at beginning of the year 
Preference stock 
Redemption price in excess of par value of Series H-I shares redeemed 
Accumulation of redemption value of Series H preference stock 
Reclassification of Series H-II and H-III shares subject to redemption 
$1-2/3 par value common stock 
Repurchase price in excess of par value of shares reacquired on the open market 
Amounts in excess of par value of shares used for the GM Incentive 
Program and other employe stock plans 
Amount transferred to $1-2/3 par value common stock— 100% stock dividend 
Class E common stock 
Repurchase price in excess of par value of shares reacquired on the open market 
Amounts in excess of par value 
Issued in connection with acquisitions 
Issued in conjunction with EDS Incentive Plans and other employe stock plans 
Amount transferred to Class E common stock— 100% stock dividend 
Class H common stock 
Repurchase price in excess of par value 
Shares reacquired on the open market 
Shares purchased from the Howard Hughes Medical Institute 
Reclassification of shares subject to repurchase from the Institute 
Amounts in excess of par value of shares issued in conjunction with GMHE 
Incentive Plans, other employe stock plans, and other adjustments 
Amount transferred to Class H common stock— 100% stock dividend 


Balance at end of the year 


Net Income Retained for Use in the Business 
Balance at beginning of the year 
Net income (loss) 
Total 
Cash dividends 
Preferred stock, $5.00 series, $5.00 per share 
Preferred stock, $3.75 series, $3.75 per share 


Preference stock, E-I series, $1.56 per share in 1990, $0.96 in 1989, and $0.68 in 1988 


Preference stock, E-II and E-III series, $1.12 per share in 1990, $0.96 in 1989, 


and $0.68 in 1988 
Preference stock, H series, $1.44 per share in 1990 and 1989 and $0.88 in 1988 


$1-2/3 par value common stock, $3.00 per share in 1990 and 1989 and $2.50 in 1988 
Class E common stock, $0.56 per share in 1990, $0.48 in 1989, and $0.34 in 1988 


Class H common stock, $0.72 per share in 1990 and 1989 and $0.44 in 1988 
Total cash dividends 
Less accumulation of redemption value of Series H preference stock 


Balance at end of the year 


1990 


1989 


1988 


$ 2,614.0 $ 6,235.2 $ 6,764.6 


( 175.0) — 
105.8 = 
(453.4) - 
( Bee A 410.0)( 
118.5 93.4 
=e (oes tito, 
( 74.2) ( 161.9)( 
186.3 74.5 
{ 49) - 
( 14.8)( 90.7) ( 
morte) 
—( 1,644.5) 
58.6 ie) 
~- — 
2,208.2 2,614.0 
512307) 26,9705 
(SOS Eee ae 24s 
29,245.0 33,194.8 
eh dst 
3.0 3.0 
rial 3.1 
ike 6.3 
1] 14.1 
1,804.7 1,813.2 
52.4 45.6 
63.4 Tan 
1,956.5 1,964.1 
139.9 _ 


134.4) 


62.1 
6.6) 


G25 D02 


$27,148.6 $31,230.7 $28,970.5 
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NOTE 17. (concluded) 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Minimum Pension Liability Adjustment (Note 6) 


Accumulated Foreign Currency Translation and Other Adjustments 


Balance at beginning of the year 

Accumulated foreign currency translation adjustments 

Net unrealized gains on marketable equity securities 
Changes during the year 

Accumulated foreign currency translation adjustments 

Net unrealized gains (losses) on marketable equity securities 


Balance at end of the year 


1990 1989 1988 
($ 1,004.7) $ ae = 
( 355:5)( 459.9) ( 23157) 
239.0 160.9 Idi 
Syepy i! 104.4 ( 228.2) 
( 52.1) fers" 9.6 
AG Fis 1165)4 299.0) 


Total Stockholders’ Equity 


$30,047.4 $34,982.5 $35,671.7 


SS LS SIS EE 
NOTE 18. Segment Reporting 
Industry Segments 


While the major portion of the Corporation’s operations is 
derived from the automotive products industry segment, GM 
also has financing and insurance operations and produces 
products and provides services in other industry segments. The 
automotive products segment consists of the design, manufac- 
ture, assembly, and sale of automobiles, trucks, and related 
parts and accessories. The financing and insurance operations 
assist in the merchandising of General Motors’ products as well 
as other products. GMAC and its subsidiaries, as well as 
certain other subsidiaries of GM, offer financial services and 
certain types of insurance to dealers and customers. In addition, 
subsidiaries of GMAC are engaged in mortgage banking, marine 
financing, and investment services. The other products segment 
consists of military vehicles, radar and weapon control systems, 


guided missile systems, and defense satellites; the design, 
installation, and operation of business information and tele- 
communication systems; as well as the design, development, 
and manufacture of locomotives; turboshaft and turboprop 
engines for military and commercial aerospace usage; com- 
pressor, generator, and marine gas turbine engine applications; 
commercial satellites; and specialized automated production 
and test equipment. Because of the high degree of integration, 
substantial interdivisional and intersegment transfers of 
materials and services are made. Intersegment sales and revenues 
are made at negotiated selling prices. 

Substantially all of the products in the automotive segment 
are marketed through retail dealers and through distributors 
and jobbers in the United States and Canada and through 
distributors and dealers overseas. 

Information concerning operations by industry segment is 
displayed below and on the next page. 


Financing 
Automotive & Insurance Other 

1990 Products Operations Products Total 
Net Sales and Revenues UPS tept erin 

Outside $96,905.7 $11,812.3 $13,302.8 $122,020.8 

Intersegment 406.3 -- 286.1 — 

Total $97,312.0 $11,812.3 $13,588.9 $122,020.8* 

Operating Profit (Loss) ($ 3,445.5)** N/A*** $ 1,016.8 ($ 2,428:;7)*8— 
Identifiable Assets at Year-End $69,264.0 $92,965.7 $18,101.7 $180,331.4 
Depreciation and Amortization $ 4,595.5 $ 1,501.6 $ 1,264.5 $ 7,361.6 
Capital Expenditures $ 6,057.6 Di LAGss $ 1,384.1 $ 7,588.0 
1989 
Net Sales and Revenues 

Outside $99,106.1 $11,254.0 $12.85 Ley $123,211.8 

Intersegment 334.8 _ 3,014.7 — 

Total $99,440.9 $11,254.0 $15,866.4 $123,211.8* 

Operating Profit $ S130 N/A** $ 579.9 $ 5,711.0" 
Identifiable Assets at Year-End $64,598.0 $89,851.8 $16,782.2 $171,232.0 
Depreciation and Amortization $ 4,206.2 $1 1,583.4 bi lke i % 7, 1682 
Capital Expenditures $ 6,287.6 Deel eyee $ 1,090.3 $ © 7.5050 


*After elimination of intersegment transactions. 


**Includes a special provision for scheduled plant closings and other restructurings of $3,314.0 million. 


***Excludes Financing & Insurance Operations as they do not report Operating Profit. 


(continued) 
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Financing 
Automotive & Insurance Other 
1988 Products Operations Products Total 
(Dollars in Millions) 

Net Sales and Revenues 

Outside $97,437.5 $10,664.9 $12,285.3 $120,387.7 

Intersegment 259.0 3.0 2,866.6 = 

Total DOT idol $10,667.9 1S, 1519 9120538777" 

Operating Profit $ 5,614.5 INAS Bet els Pads) 20 2 
Identifiable Assets at Year-End $60,420.4 $84,444.8 $16,553.1 $161,418.3 
Depreciation and Amortization $ 4,050.6 Dal sO D8) $ 1,444.9 $ 7,081.0 
Capital Expenditures $ 4,524.6 $ 127.4 $ 974.5 $ 5,626.5 


*After elimination of intersegment transactions. 
***FExcludes Financing & Insurance Operations as they do not report Operating Profit. 


Consolidated Income and a reconciliation of identifiable assets 
to Total Assets displayed in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 


A reconciliation of outside net sales and revenues to Total 
Net Sales and Revenues and of operating profit (loss) to Income 


(Loss) before Income Taxes detailed in the Statement of follow: 
(Dollars in Millions) 1990 1989 1988 
Outside Net Sales and Revenues reported on the previous page and above p122,020'8 > $123,211-89/°$120,38727 
Other Income 2,684.3 3), FAW 32539) 
Total Net Sales and Revenues b124 709-1) 9$126,931,9 9 $123.641-6 
Total Operating Profit (Loss) reported on the previous page and above (pits a2 O27 mba ag, LOM ah etsy Ose 
Financing and Insurance Operations 1,848.4 15.) We, 1,802.8 
Other Corporate Income and Expenses Less Intersegment Transactions ( 1,636.8) ( 864.4) ( 858.1) 
Income (Loss) before Income Taxes a PAPAIN Meyeieietey ein Re nisers ie) 
Identifiable Assets $180,331.4 $171,232.0 $161,418.3 
Corporate Assets 4,248.7 5,445.2 G.512°5 
Eliminations (ry 545343-6) 5S SOM ees Sores) 
Total Assets $180,236.5 $173,297.1 $164,063.1 


Geographic Segments 

applicable to that portion of the undistributed earnings not 
deemed to be indefinitely invested, less available tax credits and 
deductions, and appropriate consolidating adjustments. Interarea 
sales and revenues are made at negotiated selling prices. 


Net sales and revenues, net income (loss), total and net assets, 
and average number of employes in the U.S. and in locations 
outside the U.S. are summarized below and on the next page. 
Net income (loss) is after provisions for deferred income taxes 


1990 United States Canada Europe Latin America All Other Total* 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Net Sales and Revenues 
Outside (excluding GMAC) $ 76,459.3 bite Ales 0) $22,146.8 $3,871.7 $2,606.5 $110,797.3 
GMAC and related operations 8,236.9 1 OSD22 il sored 87.1 276.2 L250 
Other income Cap AM 25.6 237.4 87.9 62.3 2,684.3 
Subtotal outside 86,967.3 6,823.8 Ba, 2200 4,046.7 2,945.0 1A OD 
Interarea 10;315:9 10,166.2 520.4 Les Lane 13931 is 
Total $ 97,283.2 $16,990.0 $24,442.7 $5,360.9 $3,084.1 $124,705.1 
Net Income (Loss) (hom) 70) No peel Dee $ 1,914.6 $ 244.8 Deo) aia Leo oom) 
Total Assets $132,805.1 $13,044.2 $31,026.2 $4,702.2 $3,848.1  $180,236.5 
Net Assets $ 11,952.6 pau2Oee $10,328.7 $3;219.5 $1,597.5  $ 30,047.4 
“tet pha al cai at te 508 alll 124 72 1) 761 
*After elimination of interarea transactions. ontinned) 


**Includes a special provision for scheduled plant closings and other restructurings of $2,087.8 million. 
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NOTE 18. (concluded) 


1989 United States Canada Europe Latin America All Other Total* 
(Dollars in Millions) 

See EI CNTAG! $ 81,650.7 $ 6,903.5 $17,850.3 $3,507.2 $2.621.5. WL12 3a2 
GMAC and related operations 8,405.3 883.1 1,080.5 87.8 2219) 10,678.6 
Other income 3,107.6 34.8 414.1 120.3 43.3 eevee bP 

Subtotal outside 93,163.6 7,821.4 19,344.9 3719.3 2,886.7 126.9340 
Interarea 10,185.1 9,825.3 59 De0 15293.2 128.5 — 
Total $103,348.7 $17,646.7 $19,740.0 $5,008.5 $3,015.2 $120,952 

Net Income $ 1,279.0 $ 288.5 $ 1,830.0 $ 488.4 $ 345.3 $ 4,224.3 

Total Assets $131,595.8 $13,187.4 $21,782.6 $4,589.3 $4,016.4 $173,297.1 

Net Assets $ 21,264.0 $ 3,025.7 $ 5,956.2 $3,.992.9 $1,483.0 $ 34,982.5 

fy re ea a erates 36H! 42 118 To 13 Lip 


* (in thousands); 0 a ee 


1988 
Net Sales and Revenues 
Outside (excluding GMAC) $ 82,434.9 $ 6,534.8 $16,283.9 $2,433.4 $2,035.8  $109,722.8 
GMAC and related operations 8,825.0 673.0 913.9 85.0 168.0 10,664.9 
Other income 2,618.5 Be 161.2 345.4 76.1 3,253.9 
Subtotal outside 93,878.4 732000 Ife5 9920 2,863.8 22195 123,641.6 
Interarea 9,392.2 O19 Ae 1,407.6 43.4 = 
Total $103,270.6 $16,456.4 $17,774.3 $4,271.4 $2,323.3  $123,641.6 
Net Income Soal.oi32 SO Ou oe S14 $ 539.6 $ 300.6 $ 4,856.3 
Total Assets $130,797.5 $11,054.7 $15,699.2 $4,278.9 $3,390.7 $164,063.1 
Net Assets $ 25,858.2 $ 2,849.0 $ 2,836.8 $2,929.8 $1,290.55 $ 35,6717 
Average Number of Employes 
(in thousands) 538 ao ee 62 if) 766 


*After elimination of interarea transactions. 
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NOTE 19. Financial Instruments With 
Off-Balance-Sheet Risk 


The Corporation is a party to financial instruments with 
off-balance-sheet risk in the normal course of business to reduce 
its exposure to fluctuations in interest and foreign exchange 
rates and to meet the financing needs of its customers. The 
financial instruments include commitments to extend credit, 
forward exchange and interest rate forward contracts (e.g., 
swap agreements), and options. Those instruments involve, to 
varying degrees, elements of credit, interest rate, and exchange 
risk in excess of the amount recognized in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet. The contract or notional amounts of those 
instruments reflect the extent of involvement the Corporation 
has in particular classes of financial instruments. 


Foreign Exchange Forward Contracts 


Foreign exchange forward contracts are legal agreements between 
two parties to purchase and sell a foreign currency, for a price 
specified at the contract date, with delivery and settlement in 


the future. The Corporation uses such contracts to hedge risk 
of changes in foreign currency exchange rates associated with 
certain assets and obligations denominated in foreign currency. 
At December 31, 1990, the Corporation held contracts of 
approximately $14,227 million. 


Foreign Exchange Options 


To hedge its foreign currency exposure, the Corporation also 
purchases foreign exchange options which permit but do not 
require the Corporation to exchange foreign currencies at a 
future date with another party at a contracted exchange rate. 
To cover premiums paid on such options, from time to time 
the Corporation may also write offsetting options at exercise 
prices which limit but do not eliminate the purchased options 
and forward contracts effect as a hedge. At December 31, 1990, 
the Corporation had purchased and written foreign exchange 
options of approximately $4,174 million. 

(continued) 
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NOTE 19. (concluded) 

EAR es LR AR I HO NT SES TE PHO NT I ECS eT 
Interest Rate and Mortgage Contracts 


The Corporation primarily utilizes interest rate forward con- 
tracts or options to manage its interest rate exposure. Interest 
rate forward contracts are contractual agreements between the 
Corporation and another party to exchange fixed and floating 
interest rate payments periodically over the life of the agree- 
ments without the exchange of underlying principal amounts. 
Interest rate options generally permit but do not require the 
purchaser of the option to exchange interest payments in the 
future. At December 31, 1990, the total notional amount of 
such agreements with off-balance-sheet risk was approximately 
$7,787 million. 

The Corporation has also entered contracts to purchase and 
sell mortgages or mortgage-backed securities at specific future 
dates. Such delivery and purchase contracts totaled approxi- 
mately $1,773 million and $373 million, respectively, at 
December 31, 1990. 


Unused Lines of Credit 


The Corporation grants revolving lines of credit to dealers; 
unused amounts under these lines were $533.1 million at 
December 31, 1990. Commitments supported by collateral, 
generally dealer inventories and real estate, were approximately 
28% of the total commitments at December 31, 1990. Since 
many of the commitments are expected to expire without use, 
total committed amounts do not necessarily represent the 
Corporation's future liquidity requirements. 


Credit Risk 

The forward contracts, options, and lines of credit previously 
discussed contain an element of risk that the counterparties 
may be unable to meet the terms of the agreements. However, 
the Corporation minimizes such risk exposure for forward 
contracts and options by limiting the counterparties to major 


international banks and financial institutions. Management 
also reduces its credit risk for unused lines of credit by applying 
the same credit policies in making commitments as it does for 
extending loans. Management does not expect to record any 
losses as a result of counterparty default. The Corporation does 
not require or place collateral for these financial instruments, 
except for the lines of credit. 

General Motors has business activities with customers, 
dealers, and associates around the world and its receivables from 
and guarantees to such parties are well diversified and, in many 
cases, secured by collateral. Consequently, in management's 
opinion, no significant concentration of credit risk exists for 
the Corporation. 


ESSERE ESAS IR SE RAISES RO TS OS 
NOTE 20. Commitments and Contingent 
Liabilities 
Minimum future commitments under operating leases having 
noncancellable lease terms in excess of one year, primarily for 
real property, aggregating $4,114.1 million, are payable $742.9 
million in 1991, $534.9 million in 1992, $389.6 million in 
1993, $317.3 million in 1994, $250.6 million in 1995, and 
$1,878.8 million in 1996 and thereafter. Certain of the leases 
contain escalation clauses and renewal or purchase options. 
Rental expenses under operating leases were $1,010.6 million in 
1990, $988.2 million in 1989, and $879.6 million in 1988. 
The Corporation and its subsidiaries are subject to potential 
liability under government regulations and various claims and 
legal actions which are pending or may be asserted against 
them. Some of the pending actions purport to be class actions. 
The aggregate ultimate liability of the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries under these government regulations, and under 
these claims and actions, was not determinable at December 
31, 1990. In the opinion of management, such liability is not 
expected to have a material adverse effect on the Corporation's 
consolidated financial position. 
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SELECTED QUARTERLY DATA 


1990 Quarters 1989 Quarters 

(Dollars in Millions Except 
Per Share Amounts) Ist 2nd 3rd Ath Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Net sales and revenues $30,112.8 $33,943.9 $30,772.7 $29,875.7 $33,238.5 $33,536.3 $28,793.1 $31,364.0 
I IL before 
Spa ean ee? § 1,196.1 $ 1,606.8 ($ 2,927.6) ($ 2,092.4) $ 2,443.1 $ 2,356.3 $ 763.3 $ 835.6 
United States, foreign, and 

other income See 486.1 706.7 ( 948.8) ( 475.4) 890.1 902.1 246.4 135.4 
Net income (loss) 710.0 900.1 ( 1,978.8) ( 1,617.0) 1,553.0 1,454.2 516.9 700.2 
Dividends and accumulation 

of redemption value on 

preferred and preference 

stocks 8.9 9.0 8.9 11.4 8.6 8.5 8.6 8.5 
Earnings (Loss) on 

common stocks $ 701.1 $ 891.1 ($ 1,987.7) ($ 1,628.4) $ 1544.4 $ 1,445.7 $ 508359 S69l7 


Earnings (Loss) attributable to common stocks 
$1-2/3 par value $ 618.5 $ 800.5 ($ 2,073.0) ($ 1,724.3) $ 1,443.5 $ 1,350.2 $ 432.1 $  G0d2 
Class E $ 423 $ 48.9 $ 50.5 $ 527 $ A0G $) “4Al4 3) 432g 
Class H $ 403 $ 41.7 $ 348 § 432 $ 60.3 4% 54.1 $ 33.0 4 ese 


Average number of shares of common stocks outstanding (in millions) 


$1-2/3 par value 602.5 601.5 600.7 601.2 608.9 604.5 602.5 601.5 

Class E 92.0 END) 94.0 94.6 98.9 94.8 O3a1 91.4 

Class H 88.5 87.8 88.0 88.2 114.8 90.0 895 88.9 
Earnings (Loss) per share attributable to common stocks 

$1-2/3 par value) $1.02 $1.32 ($3.54) ($2.89) $2.37 $2.23 $0.72 $1.01 

Class E $0.46 $0.52 $0.54 $0.56 $0.41 $0.44 $0.46 $0.50 

Class H $0.46 $0.47 $0.40 $0.49 $0.51 $0.60 $0.37 $0.46 
Cash dividends per share of common stocks 

$1-2/3 par value $0.75 $0.75" $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 $0.75 

Class E $0.14 $0.14 $0.14 $0.14 $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 

Class H $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 $0.18 


Common stock price range 
$1-2/3 par value(>) 


High $48.00 $50.50 $50.13 $40.13 $47.31 $43.50 $50.50 $48.88 

Low $40.38 $43.75 $35.38 $33.13 $40.88 $39.13 $40.00 $40.63 
Class E(¢) 

High $31.38 $36.88 $37.63 $40.13 $23.38 $26.94 $27.94 $28.81 

Low $24.38 $28.00 $27.88 $31.25 $21.25 $22.13 $25.31 $26.06 
Class H(c) 

High $25.63 $23.63 $21.63 $20.25 $28.50 $28.13 $32.13 $30.50 

Low $21.00 $20.63 $17.00 PlLi.LS $23.50 $25.75 $28.00 $24.13 


*Includes a special restructuring charge of $3,314.0 million. 


The effective income tax rates for the 1990 quarters reflect the lack of any significant loss carryforwards at certain overseas operations, as well as the mix of foreign earnings 
which are taxed at generally higher tax rates coupled with the U.S. loss. 


The effective income tax rates for the 1989 quarters reflect the accrual of taxes on planned dividend remittances from foreign subsidiaries and the continuing 

amortization of investment tax credits earned in prior years and include the tax benefits related to the utilization of loss carryforwards at certain overseas operations. In 

addition, the effective income tax rate for the 1989 fourth quarter reflects increased utilization of research and experimentation credits and favorable state and local tax 

returns as filed adjustments. 

(a) Includes favorable effect on 1990 earnings per share of revisions to pension plan actuarial assumptions of $0.12 each quarter. 

(b) The principal market is the New York Stock Exchange and prices are based on the Composite Tape. $1-2/3 par value common stock is also listed on the Midwest, 
Pacific, and Philadelphia stock exchanges. As of December 31, 1990, there were 915,639 holders of record of $1-2/3 par value common stock. 


(c) The principal market is the New York Stock Exchange and prices are based on the Composite Tape. As of December 31, 1990, there were 427,153 holders of record 
of Class E common stock and 497,090 holders of record of Class H common stock. 


SR SR TNT PE SRD SS a MO gE Se i a a ye 
SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1990 1989 1988 1987 1986 
Net salesandrevenuesSSSS~S=«S 24 705.1. $126,931.9 $123,641.6 $114,870.4 $115,609.9 
Earnings (Loss) attributable to $1-2/3 par valuecommon. = =—SSs=<“‘s~=“is*~“‘“—s*~*“‘“‘“‘ ‘ CSC ; CSO” 

stock ($9 2,378.3) $93,831,008. 64.413: 1. $0 93178:00 $607, 7. 
Cash dividends on $1-2/3 par value common stock 1,804.7 1,813.2 1,540.5 19579:6 1,588.0 
Dividend of Class H common shares = = = — ( 0) 
Net income (loss) retained in the year ($. 4,183.0)" $ © 2,017.8 3. 92;872.6$" 1/5993. 7$ 9 1.0202 
Earnings (Loss) per share attributable to $1-2/3 par value 

common stock ($4.09) $6.33 $7.17* $5.03* $4.11* 
Cash dividends per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock 3.00 3.00 20% 200% oUF 
Net income (loss) per share retained in the year ($7.09) $3.33 $4.67* $2.53* $1.61* 
Earnings attributable to Class E common stock $ 194.4 §$ 171.0 $ 160.3 $ Hele eak =) 136.2 
Cash dividends on Class E common stock 52.4 45.6 34.8 27.4 25.9 
Net income retained in the year $ 142.0 $ 125.4 $ 125508 111.7 $ 110.3 
Earnings per share attributable to Class E common stock $2.08 $1.81 $1 ee $1.33** $1.07** 
Cash dividends per share of Class E common stock 0.56 0.48** 0.34** Obes 0.20** 
Net income per share retained in the year $1.52 $134 $1.23** $1.07** $0.87** 
Earnings attributable to Class H common stock $ 160.0 $ 188.1 §$ 256.9 $ 219.2 §$ 190.0 
Cash dividends on Class H common stock 63.4 A 56.2 47.2 38.4 
Net income retained in the year $ 96.6 $ 117.0 $ 200.7 $ 172.0 $ 151.6 
Earnings per share attributable to Class H common stock $1.82 $1.94 $2.01 $16 /* $1.48 
Cash dividends per share of Class H common stock 0.72 0.72 0.44 0367 030 
Net income per share retained in the year $1.10 $1.22 $1.57 sii ols 


Average number of shares of common stocks outstanding 
(in millions) 


$1-2/3 par value 601.5 604.3 615.7* be lea. 63533" 

Class E 93.5 045%" 101.3 LOD ss A eo 

Class H 88.1 9557 Wes) 130/53 127.3" 
Cash dividends on capital stocks as a percent of net income N.A. 46.5% 34.1% 47.0% 56.5% 
Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment $564,432) ead 64,0700 0 bao 4o2) eb ee a SUG eae Oe LOO.) 
Expenditures for special tools $. 3,155.5 ~$ 2,927.8 °$)22,194:4 7} 12346123) 3,025,3 
Cash and marketable securities Pye] O21. 4e balOs213595epel 0,184 ben 81o 4a p30, 
Working capital (with GMAC on an equity basis) $10,819) 15 $217,229.8 al 7,728.9 20513,049 7 wey 93,9204 
Total assets $180,236.5 $173,297.1 $164,063.1 $162,343.2 $150,157.1 
Long-term debt and capitalized leases (with GMAC on an 

equity basis) $ 4,923.8 $ 4,565.7. $ 4535.7 .$ 4,313.4 3 4,325.3 


Effective January 1, 1988, accounting procedures were changed to include in inventory certain manufacturing overhead costs previously charged directly to expense. 
The effect of this change on 1988 earnings was a favorable adjustment of $218.1 million or $0.35 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock and $6.1 million 
or $0.05 per share of Class H common stock. The revision in 1987 of estimated service lives of plants and equipment and special tools had the effect of reducing 
1987 depreciation and amortization charges by $1,236.6 million or $1.28 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock. The revision in 1987 by GMAC of rates of 
depreciation for automobiles on operating leases to retail customers had the effect of reducing 1987 depreciation charges by $424.5 million or $0.41 per share of 
$1-2/3 par value common stock. Financial data for years prior to 1986 have not been restated for the adoption effective January 1, 1986 of SFAS No. 87, Employers’ 
Accounting for Pensions. The effect of adopting SFAS No. 87 was to increase net income for 1986 by $330.5 million or $0.48 per share of $1-2/3 par value 
common stock, $0.02 per share of Class E common stock, and $0.17 per share of Class H common stock. 
*Adjusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 31, 1989. 
**A djusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 10, 1990. 


*«* A djusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 10, 1988. 


(continued) 
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SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA (concluded) 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1985 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) UPB ese 


Net sales and revenues $106,655.8 
Earnings attributable to $1-2/3 par value 

common stock $ 3,883.6 
Cash dividends on $1-2/3 par value common stock 1992.9 
Dividend of Class E common shares = 
Dividend of Class H common shares 7231 
Net income (loss) retained in the year Feel S:6 
Earnings per share attributable to $1-2/3 par value 

common stock* $6.14 
Cash dividends per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock* 2.50 
Per share dividend of Class E common shares* a 
Per share dividend of Class H common shares* 0.97 
Net income (loss) per share retained in the year* $2.67 


Earnings attributable to Class E common stock 
(issued in 1984) $ 
Cash dividends on Class E common stock 


103.8 
12.4 


Cash dividends on lass EP COmmMON'SfOCKk 4 


Net income retained in the year $ 91.4 


INet income retaine¢ in the yeat eee 


Earnings per share attributable to Class E 
common stock** 


Cash dividends per share of Class E common stock** 


$0.79 
0.10 
$0.69 


Net income per share retained in the year** 


Earnings attributable to Class H common stock 
(issued in December 1985) — 


Cash dividends on Class H common stock — 


Neale sh ete eke cara se tes se 


Net income retained in the year _ 


SOS cer hh ea  r cert f o ee ee ee Se eee 


Earnings per share attributable to Class H common stock — 
Cash dividends per share of Class H common stock ~ 


Meee Saiteide sb entice Oi ee een ee ee eee eee eee 


Net income per share retained in the year _ 


SE ee ee he ae SE 


Average number of shares of common stocks 
outstanding (in millions) 


$1-2/3 par value* 632.6 
Class E (issued in 1984)** 133.1 
Class H (issued in December 1985) _ 


Cash dividends on capital stocks as a percent of 
net income 


Expenditures for real estate, plants, and equipment 


40.4% 


Expenditures for special tools $ 3,075.0 
Cash and marketable securities $ 7,924.9 
Working capital (with GMAC on an equity basis) $ 1,957.5 
Total assets $130,043.5 
Long-term debt and capitalized leases (with GMAC 

on an equity basis) $ 2,867.2 


$ 8,068.3* $ 3,610.1 


1984 1983 1982 1981 
$93,144.8  $82,502.3  $67,747.7 $69,191.4 
$ 4,498.3 $ 3,717.3 $ 949.8 $ 320.5 

1,510.0 879.3 ID13 DATcG 

586.7 — — — 
$ 2,401.6 $ 2,838.0 $ 212.5 ($ 397.1) 

$7.14 $5.92 $1.55 $0.53 

2.38 1.40 1.20 1.20 

0.95 — = — 

$3.81 $4.52 $0.35 ($0.67) 
Sleek = a a 

1.2 — — — 
suas as 2» es 
$0.08 _ _ — 

0.0225 _ — - 

$0.0575 — ~ ~ 

630.7 627.8 614.8 598.1 

72.6 — =< gz) 

33.7% 23.9% TREN. 219.1% 

$ 1,932.2 $ 3,619.8 $ 6,568.5 
$°2,452.1  $°2,083.7" -$ 2:60) 1 ees oe 
$10,688.3 $ 8,237.4 $ 4,815.4 $ 3,038.2 
$ 6,276.7 $ 5,890.8 $ 1,658.1 $ 1,158.8 
$98,414.9 $89,458.0 $81,197.3  $76,798.8 
$ 2,772.9 $ 3,521.8 $ 4,745.1 $ 4,044.0 


Earnings and earnings per share attributable to common stocks in 1984 have been restated to reflect the Class E common stock amendment approved by the stockholders 
in December 1985. Data for years prior to 1983 have not been restated for the adoption of SFAS No. 52, Foreign Currency Translation. The effect of adopting 


SFAS No. 52 was to reduce net income for 1983 by about $422.5 million or $0.68 per share of $1-2/3 par value common stock. 


*A djusted to reflect the two-for-one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend distributed on March 31, 1989. 
#* A djusted to reflect the two-for-one stock splits in the form of 100% stock dividends distributed on June 10, 1985 and March 10, 1990. 


*#Includes $1,948.7 million of net property acquired in the Hughes acquisition. 
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Robert C. Stempel 
Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 


Lloyd E. Reuss 

President 

North American Operations 
and Worldwide Automotive 
Components 


Robert J. Schultz 

Vice Chairman 

Electronic Data Systems, 
GM Hughes Electronics, and 
GM Technical Staffs Group 


John F. Smith, Jr. 
Vice Chairman 
International Operations 


(a as 
Executive Vice 
Presidents 


William E. Hoglund 
Automotive Components 
Group, Power Products and 
Defense Operations Group, 
Service Parts Operations 


Robert T. O’Connell 
Finance Group, GMAC, 
and Chief Financial Officer 


F Alan Smith 
Operating Staffs and Public 
Affairs and Marketing Groups 


*Retired effective February 1, 1991. 
**Effective February 4, 1991. 
**Retired effective January 1, 1991. 
HEffective January 1, 1991. 
##Effective January 7, 1991. 


Vice Presidents and 
Group Executives 


J. T. Battenberg, III 
Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Cadillac Group 


Edward P. Czapor 
Quality and Reliability 


Gary W. Dickinson 
Technical Staffs Group 


Charles Katko* 
Operating Staffs Group 


Leone) sktrainc: 
Finance Group 


E. Michael Mutchler 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, GM 
of Canada Group 


W. Blair Thompson*** 


Automotive Components Group 


Clifford J. Vaughan 
Truck and Bus Group 


Marina v.N. Whitman 
Public Affairs and 
Marketing Group 


Vice Presidents 


Betsy Ancker-Johnson 
Environmental Activities Staff 


W. Gordon Binns, Jr. 
Chief Investment Funds Officer 


Guy D. Briggs* 
Group Director— Operations 
Truck and Bus Group 


David D. Campbell 

Group Director— Operations 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, GM 

of Canada Group 


Lewis B. Campbell 
Manager 

Flint Automotive Division 
Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Cadillac Group 


Patrick J. Coletta*** 
Group Director 
Truck and Bus Operations 


Richard M. Donnelly## 
General Manager 
GM Powertrain Division 


George C. Eads 
Product Planning and 
Economics Staff and 
Chief Economist 


Robert J. Eaton 
President 
General Motors Europe 


James B. Fitzpatrick 
Communications and 


Marketing Staff 
Robert A. Frosch 


Research Laboratories 


John O. Grettenberger 
General Manager 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 
Ronald H. Haas 


Current Engineering and 
Manufacturing Services Staff 


Donald E. Hackworth 
Manager 

Lansing Automotive Division 
Buick, Oldsmobile, 

Cadillac Group 


John W. Jarrell 
General Manager 
Electro-Motive Division 


James D. Johnston 
Industry-Government Relations 


Charles M. Jordan 
Design Staff 


Gerald A. Knechtel 


Personnel Administration and 


Development Staff 


Richard G. LeFauve 
President 
Saturn Corporation 


J. Michael Losh 
General Manager 
Oldsmobile Division 


Thomas S. McDaniel 
Asian and Pacific Operations 


Edward H. Mertz 
General Manager 
Buick Motor Division 


John G. Middlebrook 
General Manager 
Pontiac Motor Division 


Claude N. Moore 
Customer Sales and Service Staff 


Arvin F Mueller 

Group Director— Engineering 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, GM 

of Canada Group 


Richard F. O’Brien 
Industrial Relations Staff 


Donald A. Pais 
Materials Management Staff 


George A. Peapples 
President and General Manager 
General Motors of Canada 
Limited 


Harry J. Pearce 


General Counsel 


Jim C. Perkins 
General Manager 
Chevrolet Motor Division 


John E. Rhame 
International Export, African, 
and Mideast Operations 


Donald L. Runkle 
Advanced Engineering Staff 


Robert B. Stone 

Latin American Operations 
and Managing Director 
General Motors do Brasil Ltda. 


FE. Blake Wallace 
General Manager 
Allison Gas Turbine Division 


Alfred S. Warren, Jr. 


Strategic Labor Issues 


Shirley Young 


Consumer Market Development 


Staff Officers 
Charles E. Golden 


Treasurer 


John E. Mischi 
Comptroller 


David A. Collins 


Secretary 
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Anne L. Armstrong 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Center for Strategic and 
International Studies 
Director—14 Years 


Chief Executive Officer, 
Marriott Corporation 
Director—1 Year 


FE Alan Smith 
Executive Vice President, 
Operating Staffs and 
Public Affairs and 
Marketing Groups 
Service—35 Years 
Director—10 Years 


J. Willard Marriott, Jr. 


Chairman, President, and 


James H. Evans 
Retired Chairman of the 
Board, Union Pacific 
Corporation 
Director—11 Years 


nn D. McLaughlin 
Visiting Fellow, 
The Urban Institute, 
Washington, D.C. ; 
Former U.S. Secretary 
of Labor 
Director—1 Year 


John FE. Smith, Jr. 
Vice Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
Service —30 Years 


Joined Board August 


1990 


Thomas E. Everhart 
President, California 
Institute of Technology 
Director—2 Years 


Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board, 
Pfizer Inc. 
Director—14 Years 


Roger B. Smith 

Former Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
Director—16 Years 


Charles T. Fisher, III 
Chairman and President, 
NBD Bancorp Inc. 


Director—19 Years 


Lloyd E. Reuss 
President 
Service—33 Years 
Director—5 Years 


Robert C. Stempel 
Chairman, Board of 
Directors and Chief 
Executive Officer 
Service —33 Years 
Director—5 Years 


Marvin L. Goldberger 
Director, The Institute 
for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Director—10 Years 


Robert J. Schultz 
Vice Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
and Chairman, GM 
Hughes Electronics 
Corporation 


Service—36 Years 


Joined Board August 1990 


Leon H. Sullivan 
Pastor Emeritus, 

Zion Baptist 

Church of Philadelphia 
Director—20 Years 


The Executive 
Committee 
Robert C. Stempel 


Chairman 


Anne L. Armstrong 
James H. Evans 
Charles T. Fisher, II 
John J. Horan 
Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. 


John J. Horan 
Former Chairman of the 
Board, Merck & Co., Inc. 


Director—11 Years 


George P. Shultz* John G. Smale 

Professor of International Chairman, Executive 
Economics, Graduate Committee of the Board 
School of Business, of Directors, The Procter & 
Stanford University; Gamble Company 

Former U.S. Secretary Director—9 Years 

of State 


Director—3 Years 


Dennis Weatherstone Thomas H. Wyman 
Chairman, Former Chairman of the 
J. PR. Morgan & Co. Board, CBS Inc. 
Incorporated Director—O© Years 


Director—5 Years 


The Finance 
Committee 
Robert C. Stempel 


Chairman 


James H. Evans 
Charles T. Fisher, III 
Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. 
Lloyd E. Reuss 
Robert J. Schultz 
George P. Shultz 
John G. Smale 

John FE. Smith, Jr. 
Roger B. Smith 
Dennis Weatherstone 
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The Nominating 
Committee 
Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. 


Chairman 


Anne L. Armstrong 
James H. Evans 
Charles T. Fisher, III 
John J. Horan 
George P. Shultz 
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The Incentive and 
Compensation 
Committee 

Charles T. Fisher, III 


Chairman 


Anne L. Armstrong 
James H. Evans 
Edmund T. Pratt, Jr. 
John G. Smale 
Thomas H. Wyman 


*Joined Board in 1981; resigned 
in 1982 to serve as U.S. 
Secretary of State; rejoined 
Board in March 1989. 


Committee 


John J. Horan 


Chairman 


Thomas E. Everhart 
Marvin L. Goldberger 
J. Willard Marriott, Jr. 
Ann D. McLaughlin 
Leon H. Sullivan 
Dennis Weatherstone 
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The Audit 
Committee 


Anne L. Armstrong 
Chairman 


Thomas E. Everhart 
Marvin L. Goldberger 
John J. Horan 

Leon H. Sullivan 
Thomas H. Wyman 


The Capital Stoc 
Committee 
James H. Evans 


Chairman 


Marvin L. Goldberger 
John J. Horan 
Dennis Weatherstone 
Thomas H. Wyman 
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The Management 
Committee 


Robert C. Stempel 


Chairman 


William E. Hoglund 
Robert T. O’Connell 
Lloyd E. Reuss 
Robert J. Schultz 

E Alan Smith 

John EF Smith, Jr. 
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Common Stock Symbols 


@ $1-2/3 par value 
Stock Symbol: GM 


@ Class E 
Stock Symbol: GME 


@ Class H 
Stock Symbol: GMH 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders will be held at 
9:00 a.m. on Friday, May 24, 
1991 in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Notice of the Annual Meeting, 
the Proxy Statement, and proxy 
will be mailed to stockholders. 
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Principal Offices 


General Motors Corporation 
(a Delaware corporation) 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


General Motors Corporation 
767 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10153 


Stock Transfer Offices 


First Chicago Trust Company 
of New York 

P.O. Box 3983 

Church Street Station 

New York, 
New York 10008-3983 


(ONES TSE BOs 
(212) 571-0022 (for the 


hearing impaired with access 
to TDD screen) 


® Stock transfer 

® Account information 

®@ Change of address 

® Dividend checks 

® Dividend Reinvestment Plan 


National Trust Company 
Limited 

21 King Street East 

Toronto, Ontario MSC 1B3, 
Canada 


National Trust Company 
Limited 

1350 Sherbrooke Street, West 

Montreal, Quebec H3G 1J1, 
Canada 


Materials Available to Stockholders 


® General Motors Corporation 
Form 10-K Annual Report to 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for 1990 

(after April 1, 1991) 


™ General Motors Public 
Interest Report 1991 
(after May 15, 1991) 


® Cassette tape recording of 
major portions of the 1990 
GM Annual Report (after 
May 1, 1991, at no charge 
for distribution to the 
handicapped) 


®@ The Dividend Reinvestment 
Plan provides registered 
holders of $1-2/3 par value 
common stock with a simple 
and convenient method of 
reinvesting cash dividends and 
making optional cash invest- 
ments in additional shares 
without a service charge. A 
prospectus and authorization 
card may be requested from 
the transfer agent's New York 
office or from GM. 


Requests may be sent to: 


General Motors Corporation 
Room 11-128 

General Motors Building 
3044 West Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313) 556-2044 


® Eligible GM stockholders 
may invest in GMAC Demand 
Notes. This relatively high 
yield alternative to money 
market funds and bank savings 
accounts provides easy, 
convenient access to your 
money without a large initial 
investment. 


GMAC Demand Notes are 
offered by Prospectus only. 
You can obtain a Prospectus 
by writing to: 

GMAC Demand Notes 

P.O. Box33129 

Detroit, Michigan 48232-5129 
Current rate information 


is available by calling 
1-800-426-8323. 


As a responsible global corpo- 
ration, GM is deeply committed 
to a cleaner environment 
throughout the world and is 
diligently working to ensure 
that its plants and products 
contribute to that end. The 
demonstration of that commit- 
ment—in clean air, fuel 
economy, alternative fuels, and 
other areas—is detailed annually 
in the Public Interest Report. 


Continuing to evaluate the 
potential of solar-powered 
vehicles, GM joined in 
sponsoring 32 university and 
college teams in the 1,800-mile 
“GM Sunrayce USA— 1990” in 
July, then sponsored the first 
three finishers in the World 
Solar Challenge Race in 
Australia in November 1990. 


The GM Medical Committee 
for Automotive Safety, formed 
in 1985 and comprising distin- 
guished physicians who meet 
regularly with GM personnel, 
provides an ongoing medical- 
community perspective on GM 
programs that impact the safety 
of the motoring public. 


GM's program of support to 
education is among the leading 
programs in the nation, in 
terms of both the total 
monetary assistance provided 
and the quality of the activities 
receiving assistance. In 1990, 
the combined contributions 
in support of educational 
programs from GM and the 
General Motors Foundation 
totaled almost $40 million. 


Since 1976, GM has provided 
engineering scholarships to 
outstanding students at selected 
US. colleges and universities. 
In 1990, 282 scholarships were 
awarded totaling $1.8 million. 
Women and minorities comprised 
29 percent and 32 percent, 
respectively, of the scholarship 
recipients. 
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GM and its employes 
generously support 
United Way campaigns 

in North American cities 
where it has plants and 
offices. In 1990, GM 
Foundation direct grants 
provided $4.5 million 

to United Way campaigns. 


In 1990, General Motors 
and the GM Foundation also 
contributed over $21 million in 
support of other worthy non- 
educational organizations and 
projects. 


The General Motors Cancer 
Research Foundation was 
established in 1978 to recognize 
basic and clinical scientists 
throughout the world for their 
demonstrated achievements in 
the detection, prevention, 

and treatment of cancer. The 
prizes awarded each year by 
the Foundation consist of gold 
medals and $100,000 cash 
grants, plus $30,000 to support 
a scientific workshop or 
conference. 


General Motors was the sole 
sponsor of the 10-hour PBS 
telecast of the widely acclaimed 
historical documentary, “The 
Civil War,” in the fall of 1990. 
Exclusive sponsorship of a 
number of quality television 
special broadcasts continues 
under the banner of the 

“GM Mark of Excellence 
Presentations.” 


Since 1970, and through 1990, 
GM’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
Motor Enterprises, Inc., has 
granted 262 loans totaling 

$9.2 million to 216 minority 
companies. These loans, in 
turn, enabled those companies 
to borrow an additional $85.0 
million from other lending 
sources. 


PUBLIC 


INTEREST 
REPORT 
1991 


The 1991 Public 
interest Report is 
GM's 21st 
successive annual 
accounting of 
Corporate 
activities affecting 
the society in 
which we live and 
work. it will be 
available after 
May 15 from the 
address given on 
page 54 for other 
materials. 


The GM Minority Sup- 
plier Development Pro- 
gram, initiated in 1968, 
is the largest and most 
extensive activity of its 
kind in the U.S. For 
1990, GM’s purchased 
materials and services 
from minority suppliers 
totaled $1.1 billion. 
Cumulative purchases from 
minority suppliers since the 
inception of the program have 
amounted to about $8 billion. 
In 1990, GM received the 
national Minority Supplier 
Development Council’s first 
Corporate Leadership Award 
and the National Corporation 
of the Year Award for its com- 
mitment and responsiveness to 
minority-owned firms. 


In 1990, a new department 
was formed to spearhead GM's 
corporate-wide commitment to 
increase the number of suc- 
cessful minority-owned GM 
car and truck dealerships. 


At year-end 1990 and 1989, 
minorities represented 20.6 per- 
cent of GM’s total U.S. work 
force. GM’s U.S. employment of 
women was 18.9 percent at the 
end of 1990 compared with 
18.8 percent at year-end 1989. 


General Motors ranks as one 
of the largest privately funded 
educational and training 
institutions in the U.S. Since 
1984, GM’s commitment to 
employe education and training 
has come to $1.9 billion, 
including $1.2 billion derived 
from the joint commitment of 
GM, the United Auto Workers, 
and other unions. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 48202 


1991 GMC S-15 JIMMY 


1991 OLDSMOBILE BRAVADA 


The new 199] 
Oldsmobile Bravada 
and the GMC Jimmy 
sport utility vehicles 
offer the best of all 
worlds: luxury, com- 
fort, and rugged 
functionality. The 
Bravada features 


SmartTrak, an Olds- 
mobile exclusive, 
which combines full- 
time four-wheel 
drive and anti-lock 
brakes to provide a 
high degree of all- 
terrain traction and 
security. 


